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LEADERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
III 
Judge David Cross 


By H. C. 


The class which graduated in June, 
1911, from Dartmouth College was 
the largest in the history of that 
institution; but another unique dis- 
tinction of which it was even more 
proud, was that of including in its 
membership the oldest living graduate 
of the college. 

Judge David Cross of Manchester, 
of the class of 1841, was elected 
unanimously and enthusiastically an 
honorary member of the class of 1911. 
A similar distinction he had received 
at the hands of the class of 1880; 
and in recent years from the class 
of 1904 and most of its successors; 
on each occasion entering into the 
various exercises of Commencement 
Week with a zest as genuine as that 
of the youngest graduate. 

And Judge Cross was born July 5, 
1817! 

So say the official records of the 
town of Weare, New Hampshire, and 
so we must believe; but it was very 
difficult for those in attendance upon 
the Dartmouth Commencement exer- 
cises to give credence to the state- 
ment that one so active and alert, 
both physically and mentally, one 
who showed himself in public so 
strong and clear in thought and 
speech, would in a few days celebrate 
the 94th anniversary of his birth. 

A visitor to Hanover from the 
West on this occasion, to whom the 


Pearson 


writer spoke briefly of Judge Cross’s 
life and works, said with conviction: 
“T have thought the phrase, ‘grand 
old man,’ had been considerably 
overworked since the days of William 
E. Gladstone, but here is a case 
in which it perfectly and properly 
applies.” 

In this opinion all connected with 
Dartmouth College, its officers and 
faculty, its alumni and undergrad- 
uates, heartily concur, and it has 
become with them a pleasant custom 
to pay due honor on all occasions 
to their oldest graduate. No alumni 
dinner or “Dartmouth Night” is 
considered complete without his pres- 
ence and -participation, and it does 
one’s heart good to hear the college 
cheer ring out as he rises to speak. 

And Judge Cross, on his part, 
thoroughly enjoys these occasions. 

One in which he took part with 
peculiar pleasure and particular pride 
was on September 24 and 25, 1901, 
in the exercises at Hanover, com- 
memorating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the graduation of Daniel 
Webster from Dartmouth College. 

On this occasion Judge Cross spoke 
twice, once on Wednesday afternoon 
during the reminiscent exercises held 
in the “Old Chapel” and again at 
the formal banquet in the evening 
at College Hall, his fellow speakers 
on the latter occasion being Chief 
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Justice Melville W. Fuller of the 
United States Supreme Court, United 
States Senator George Frisbie Hoar 
of Massachusetts, Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Hon. William Everett, 
Professor Francis Brown, Edwin Web- 
ster Sanborn, Esq., and the Governor 
of New Hampshire, Hon. Chester B. 
Jordan. 

Other addresses during the cele- 
bration were made by Congressman 
Samuel W. McCall of Massachusetts, 
former Governor Frank Black of 
New York, and Professors Charles 
F. Richardson and John K. Lord. 

Judge Cross’s formal speech at the 
banquet referred to was a most inter- 
esting consideration of Webster at 
the New Hampshire bar, his training 
there for the great deeds that were 
to follow. At his more informal 
remarks of the afternoon Judge Cross 
spoke briefly of the various occasions 
on which he himself had heard Web- 
ster speak—at a Whig political 
gathering in Orford in 1840, while 
Judge Cross was still a student in 
college; later in court in Boston 
and in Manchester; in the senate of 
the United States; and on the com- 
pletion of the Bunker Hill Monument. 

Another distinguished son of Dart- 
mouth’s early days, with whom Judge 
Cross was acquainted and whose 
eloquence he considered even more 
marvellous than that of Webster was 
Rufus Choate. 

And in this connection it may be 
said that the list of great men whom 
Judge Cross has known and con- 
cerning whom he has a rich store of 
anecdote and reminiscence is almost 
beyond belief. 

David Cross, the subject of this 
sketch, was the son of another David 
Cross who was a cloth-dresser, wool- 
carder and farmer in the good old 
town of Weare, Hillsborough County, 
and who married Olive, daughter of 
Thomas Kimball of Pembroke, New 
Hampshire. 

On his father’s side Judge Cross 
traces back his ancestry to Robert 
Cross, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 
1637; and on his mother’s side to 
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Richard Kimball, of the same colonial 
community at about the same time. 
From long lines of New England 
forbears, therefore, comes the physical 
and intellectual stamina which Judge 
Cross so remarkably displays. 

The younger David from the town 
schools went for college prepara- 
tory work to the academy at Hopkin- 
ton, New Hampshire, and to Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 

As has been said, he graduated 
from Dartmouth in the class of 1841 
and fifty years later, on the occasion 
of the semi-centennial of his class 
in 1891, his alma mater bestowed 
upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

The class of 1841 was a large one 
for that period in Dartmouth’s his- 
tory, graduating seventy-eight men; 
and was a notable one, including, 
besides Judge Cross, such men as 
Gardner Green Hubbard, Dr. J. P. 
Bancroft, Professors Henry E. Parker 
and Thomas R. Crosby of Dartmouth 
and John Wyman Jones, Esq., lawyer 
and capitalist of New York City, who 
gave the college, as a memorial to the 
class of 1841, the magnificent bronze 
doors of Webster Hall. 

Chief Justice Aiken of the superior 
court of Massachusetts well phrased 
the regard which all Dartmouth men 
have for Judge Cross when, in sending 
him a copy of a privately printed 
monograph upon that picturesque 
character in Dartmouth’s early his- 
tory, John Ledyard, he inscribed it 
to “David Cross, LL.D., of the class 
of 1841; still drinking at youth’s 
fountain; illumined by the glories 
of the Old and New Dartmouth; 
welcome member of every living 
class.” 

One of the most active alumni of 
the college, Hon. Melvin O. Adams, 
’71, of Boston, writes: ‘‘The oldest 
living graduate of Dartmouth is at 
the same time the youngest of the 
young in college spirit. That David 
Cross was born July 5, 1817, and that 
he is now in his 95th year, are beyond 
dispute. When his mother was rock- 


ing her: baby in his cradle at Weare, 
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Daniel Webster had just won the 
cause of the college. 

“It seems amazing that when all of 
us take him by the hand, we may 
think with truth that he also has 
grasped the hand of the oldest grad- 
uate of the first class who lived until 
his freshman year. 

“But the marvel about David 
Cross is his persistent youth and the 
magnetic quality of his voice and 
presence which year after year cap- 
ture incoming classes and make him 
not merely the hero of an evening 
such as Dartmouth Night, but he be- 
comes the honorary member of their 
class organizations, and like the rest, 
a recipient at graduation, of class 
memorials. 

“Tf he sounds the note of honor and 
purity and mutual helpfulness in his 
talks to the fellows, it is always with 
the smile of love and comradeship— 
such a comradeship as still shouts over 
a football victory or is depressed into 
silence by a baleful bulletin. 

“Thus do we brew the Dartmouth 
spirit! What wonder that we love to 
quaff long and deep!”’ 

Following his graduation from Dart- 
mouth Judge Cross applied himself 
at once to further and special study 
for his chosen profession, that of the 
law. These studies he prosecuted 
in the offices of Willard & Raymond 
in Troy, N. Y., Sidney Bartlett in 
Boston, Daniel Clark in Manchester, 
all famous lawyers of their day, and 
at the Harvard law school. 

To the published history of this 
school Judge Cross has contributed 
an intensely interesting chapter de- 
scriptive of the days when he stud- 
ied there in 1842-43, the methods 
of instruction, ete., and including an 
account of the attendance by the 
students upon the exercises at the 
dedication of Bunker Hill Monument. 
He is first vice-president of the 
Harvard Law School Alumni Asso- 
ciation, whose board of officers 
includes some of the most distin- 
guished names in the legal profession 
in America. 

He was admitted to the New Hamp- 
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shire bar in 1844 and since that date 
has actively and continuously practiced 
his profession in this state, a record 
without parallel in the history of the 
bar of state and nation. 

There were great lawyers in the 
circle to which Judge Cross was 
admitted in his youth, President 
Franklin Pierce, Charles G. Atherton, 
George W. Morrison, George and 
Aaron Sawyer, Mark Farley and Ira 
Perley heading the brilliant company. 
They passed on and another genera- 
tion came to take their places, Aaron 
F. Stevens, Bainbridge Wadleigh, 
Samuel N. Bell, John H. George, 
Gilman Marston, John S. H. Frink 
and many others. They, too, are 
gone. 

Only one or two of the present 
leaders of the New Hampshire bar 
had been born on the day when David 
Cross passed his examination; and 
now there is coming on the stage 
and fast achieving prominence the 
fourth generation of lawyers with 
whom he has been associated and 
by whom he has been esteemed and 
revered. Particularly to the youthful 
student and practitioner of the law 
has he been a friend and helper, so 
that affection is widely mingled with 
the veneration with which he is 
regarded by bench and bar. 

Closely connected with him as 
partners or students have been such 
menas the late Ira Eastman, judge 
of the supreme court, United States 
Senator Henry E. Burnham, Hon. E. 
M. Topliff, Hon. D. Arthur Taggart, 
Hon. Edwin F. Jones, and Hon. 
Sherman L. Whipple, of Boston. 

Of late Judge Cross has confined 
his practice to office work, but for 
more than three-score years he was 
active and constant in his appearance 
in all our courts, trying and arguing 
a wide variety of cases with a success 
which is a matter of official record 
as well as of general knowledge. And 
this success came to him equally as 
an advocate before a jury or as an 
expounder of the law before the 
supreme bench. 

Sound and thorough in his knowl- 
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edge of the fundamentals of our legal 
practice, from whose source, indeed, 
his own beginnings in the law were 
not so very far distant, he has followed 
the amplification of our laws, the 
establishing of precedents, the devel- 
opment of jurisprudence with a keen 
and intelligent interest which has 
always kept him in the very van of 
his profession. 

His clients have ranged as widely 
as his interests, but many of them 
have been corporations, and perhaps 
the most notable feature of his legal 
career has been his connection for 
almost forty years with the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire’s greatest cor- 
poration, as its general counsel. 

His honorable position as the nestor 
of the New Hampshire bar has been 
recognized by his associates in making 
him the first president of the Southern 
New Hampshire Bar Association and 
in keeping him for more than a 
quarter of a century at the head of 
the Hillsborough County Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

His address as president of the 
Southern New Hampshire Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1892, which has been 
preserved by publication, was a 
valuable presentation of changes in 
the law from the beginning of his 
practice down to the time of the 
address, and a like review of the 
standards of the profession. 

In 1900 by invitation of the state 
bar association Judge Cross prepared 
and delivered before it an address on 
Franklin Pierce as a lawyer; a subject 
with which he was peculiarly fitted 
to deal because in the trial of his first 
case he was assisted by the future 
General and President Pierce. 

Previously, in 1899, Judge Cross 
had addressed the same state associa- 
tion on the system of selecting jurors 
in this and other states, a subject in 
which he had had wide experience 
and to which he had given much 
study, thought and _ investigation. 


So much impressed was the associa- . 


tion with his views and their presenta- 
tion that a vote was passed requesting 
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him to repeat his address before 
the appropriate legislative committee, 
which he did.~ 

Another important address by 
Judge Cross before a legislative com- 
mittee, reported in full in the Man- 
chester Mirror of July 18, 1878, dealt 
with the question of the taxation of 
corporations, which he had fully 
investigated as counsel for the Man- 
chester Mills. 

In fact an important feature of 
Judge Cross’s practice has been his 
appearance before the legislature and 
its committees upon matters of large 
concern to the state and to his various 
clients. Long years ago, before the 
Boston & Maine railroad had begun 
its career of consolidation, Judge 
Cross was its legislative counsel and 
attended several sessions in its inter- 
ests. Later he was for a long time 
counsel for the Concord railroad, 
appearing for it at the state house 
and attending and taking a prominent 
part in its annual meetings. 

In the famous ‘‘railroad session”’ 
of the legislature of 1887 Judge Cross 
was a prominent figure and to him fell 
the distinction of making the closing 
argument before the railroad com- 
mittee in behalf of the Atherton bill, 
tor the consolidation of the Concord 
and Boston & Maine Railroads. 

Another important railroad matter 
of which he had the charge before the 
legislature was the securing of a 
charter for a road from Laconia to 
Dover. He was a grantee and direc- 
tor of the New Hampshire Central 
Railroad in 1849 and was active in 
beginning its building. 

Another chief branch of Judge 
Cross’s law practice has had to do 
with the mill corporations of the 
city of Manchester, largely in con- 
nection with questions of taxation. 
In their interest he carried on and 
won important suits for tax abate- 
ments, thus saving large sums of 
money for his clients. It is safe to 


say that he has had as much to do 
with legal questions as to taxation, 
tax titles, tax abatements, etc., as any 
other lawyer in New Hampshire. 
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From the beginning of his legal 
career Judge Cross has very often been 
the counsel of various towns in his 
section of the state, Weare, Goffs- 
town, Deering and others, in matters 
of highway damage, lay-outs, flowage, 
etc. 

Another very large part of his law 
practice has had to do with the con- 
struction of wills and the settlement 
and distribution of estates, both in 
office consultation and in probate 
court practice. 

In fact there is but one branch of 
his profession in which he has not 
had a large and successful experience. 
That one branch is criminal practice. 
Judge Cross never has defended but 
one criminal and while he secured an 
acquittal in that case he never has 
felt any desire to engage largely in 
this class of practice. 

To his profession as a whole, how- 
ever, Judge Cross has always been 
sincerely devoted. While public af- 
fairs have made great demands 
upon him and his private interests 
have been considerable, the law has 
stood first in his mind and heart and 
to it he has given the best that was 
in him. 

The participation of Judge Cross, 
however, in the public affairs of 
his city, county and state has been 
very extensive, and marked, as in 
the case of his professional career, 
by absolute integrity and genuine 
public spirit. 

When Manchester became a city 
in 1846 he was chosen a member of 
the first common council, the only 
member who now survives, and the 
interest in municipal affairs which 
then he manifested has continued 
ever since. 

He served Manchester well, also, 
in the state house of representatives 
of which he was a member in 1848, 
1849, 1856, 1876 and 1877, serving 
on important committees and taking 
a prominent part in the debates and 
general work of the various sessions. 

Judge Cross began his political life 
as a Whig, casting his first vote for 
William Henry Harrison. The man- 


agers of the party saw in him a man 


of future prominence and soon called 
him into service. In the campaign 
of 1852 the national committee sent 
him into New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania as a stump speaker. 

Becoming one of the founders of 
the Republican party Judge Cross 
took an ardent part in the Fremont 
campaign and his eye still lights at 
the thought of the enthusiasm of 
those days. Subsequent campaigns, 
particularly those resulting in the 
elections of Lincoln and Grant to the 
presidency, found him active in the 
discussion of the great questions of 
the day. 

His legislative services have not 
been Judge Cross’s only appearances 
under the dome of the state capitol. 
In 1889 and again in 1902 he was a 
prominent and influential member of 
conventions to propose to the people 
amendments to the constitution of 
of the state. At the latter conven- 
tion he was made chairman of the 
committee on legislative department 
before which came the very important 
questions relating to representation. 

At the close of this convention 
Judge Cross gave an address, elo- 
quent, inspiring and affecting, which 
will never fade from the memories 
of those who heard it, and which he, 
doubtless, considered his valedictory 
in public life. But such was not to 
be the case. When, in the fall of 
1910, the additions were completed 
to the state house which made of it 
a virtually new capitol and plans were 
making for the dedication ceremonies, 
it was one of the first thoughts of 
Governor Henry B. Quinby that one 
of the chief addresses of the occasion 
should be made by Judge Cross if he 
were able to take part. 

The invitation to that effect was 
promptly accepted and in the same 
hall where he had made his maiden 
speech as a legislator more than three- 
score years before, Judge Cross 
achieved on this historic occasion a 
veritable triumph of oratory. 

Judge Cross’s legislative honors, 
however, form but a small part of the 
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laurels that he has gained from public 
life. Early in his legal career, in 
1852 and 1853, he was solicitor of the 
city of Manchester. From 1856 to 
1874 he was judge of probate of the 
county of Hillsborough, thus acquir- 
ing the title by which he is generally 
known. And from 1865 to 1872 he 
was United States pension agent. 

He was a delegate to that Republi- 
can National Convention at Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1864, which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln a second time for the 
presidency. 

The high reputation for integrity 
and wisdom of Judge Cross have made 
his name a desirable asset for banking 
and other corporations. He was one 
of the directors of the Merrimack 
River State Bank from 1855 to 1865; 
and was vice-president and director 
of its successor, the First National 
Bank of Manchester, until 1898, when 
he became president. Also he has 
been one of the trustees, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel of the Merrimack 
River Savings Bank from its organi- 
zation to the present time. 

Since 1899 he has been president of 
the New Hampshire Bible Society, 
that institution of which our state is 
justly proud, of which John Langdon 
was the first president and which has 
had but eight presidents in its more 
than a century of great usefulness. 

Judge Cross married, October 7, 
1858, Anna Quackenbush Eastman, 
daughter of Hon. and Mrs. Ira Allen 
Eastman. Judge Eastman, who grad- 


uated at Dartmouth and for twenty-- 


one years was a trustee of the college 
and received from it the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, was a member of 
Congress from this state for two 
terms, and a judge of our highest 
court for many years. 

Judge Cross says that in his oral 
and written speech he has been 
greatly assisted by the kindly criti- 
cisms and suggestions of his wife, 
and that in all his business and 
professional life she has been espe- 
cially helpful and inspiring. 

While devoting her life to her home 
she has at the same time been an 
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organizer and officer of the various 
woman’s missionary and charitable 
institutions of the city and state. She 
has also been a charter member and 


is now an officer in each of our 
women’s. patriotic and _ colonial 
societies. 


Both Judge and Mrs. Cross have 
long been among the leading members 
and workers of the Franklin Street 
Congregational church in Manchester. 

To them was born, January 22, 
1860, a son, Clarence, whose death 
in 1881, while a member of the junior 
class at Dartmouth College, was 
widely mourned. Their third son, 
Edward Winslow Cross, born July 
21, 1875, and a graduate of Amherst 
College, in the class of 1897, died on 
April 23, 1899, while prosecuting his 
studies in the Harvard Law School. 

The second and only surviving son 
of Judge and Mrs. Cross is the Rev. 
Allen Eastman Cross, D.D. He grad- 
uated at Amherst college in the class of 
1886 and studied for the ministry at the 
Andover, Mass., theological seminary. 
From 1891 to 1901 he was the min- 
ister of Congregational churches in 
Cliftondale, Mass., and Springfield, 
Mass., and from 1900 until the present 
year associate minister with Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D. D., at the Old 
South church in Boston. In 1906 
Dartmouth college conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. A few months since he 
resigned his Boston pastorate and at 
this writing is engaged in extensive 
travel and study in the Far East. 
He was married to Miss Ethelyn 
Marshall in 1896 and they have two 
daughters, Louise and Anita. 

This brief outline in plain black 
and white of Judge Cross’s career 
gives an idea of its high honor and 
great usefulness, but fails to impart 
an adequate impression of its mar- 
vellous length and breadth. 

Born in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, his activities 
ate extending today into the second 
decade of the twentieth century. 


Born soon after the inauguration of 
President James Monroe had begun 
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the “era of good feeling” he has lived 
under the administration of twenty- 
one other presidents and had prom- 
inent personal part in endorsing the 
policies of the greatest of them 
all, Abraham Lincoln. 

When he received his diploma from 
President Nathan Lord of Dartmouth 
College in 1841 that institution had 
less than 300 undergraduates. Five 
times that many cheered him at 
Hanover in June of 1911 and in other 
respects the growth of the college in 
the seventy years has been even greater. 
When Judge Cross first went to 
Hanover there was not a mile of 
railroad in New Hampshire and his 
trip was made by stage coach. Now 
he comes into the college town in 
his own motor car. 

His home city of Manchester has 


one hundred times the population 
today which it had the first time he 
saw it and its wealth has increased 
in even greater proportion. His client, 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has more people on_ its 
payroll toda, than there were in the 
city when Judge Cross served it as 
solicitor and in his earlier terms as 
representative. 

The marvellous panorama of almost 
a hundred years which unrolls in 
Judge Cross’s mind as he sits in 
retrospection is, as has been said, 
without present parallel in state or 
nation. And in his review of the 
principal events of the century in New 
Hampshire Judge Cross can use with 
truth the classic phrase, “Quorum 
magna pars fur.” 


OUR GRANITE STATE 


By George Warren Parker 


You may sing of Scotia’s beauty, 

Of her moors and lochs so clear; 
Of the Swiss who died for duty 

And their mounts without a peer; 
You may praise the fiords of Norway 

And her scenery wild and grand 
But when all is said and finished 

Let me have my native land. 


You may glide on Venice waters 
Or gaze at proud Rome’s estate; 

You may roam by Moorish castle 
And Spain’s grandeur o’er relate; 

You may tell of Egypt’s wonders, 
Of all things surviving fate, 

But there’s nothing that for beauty 
Can surpass our Granite State. 


Here are Switzerland’s high mountains; 
What of Sunapee’s rich grace? 
Can we find in Egypt’s wonders 
Aught more grand than the Stone Face? 
All the world’s far-faméd beauty, 
Go we to the East or West, 
Is for us, if we but see it, 
In New Hampshite we love best. 
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The Common, Newport, Looking South 














AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL EVENT 


Newport’s One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary and ‘ Old 
Home Week” Celebration 


Newport, the prosperous and enter- 
prising shire town of Sullivan County, 
celebrated the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its charter, 
granted through Gov. Benning Went- 
worth in 1761, in connection with the 
fitting observance of ‘Old Home 
Week,” on August 14, 15 and 16, 1911. 

The movement resulting in the 
celebration originated last autumn 
with the Newport Board of Trade, 
an organization which has done much 
in the last few years to promote the 
welfare of the town. The matter was 
discussed in the board meetings, and 
by the local press, and public senti- 
ment so thoroughly aroused that at 
the annual town meeting in March 
a resolution appropriating $800 in 
furtherance of the celebration was 
adopted without opposition, and a 
committee of twenty-five appointed 
with full power to make all arrange- 
ments and carry out the affair. This 
committee was constituted as follows: 


Olin H. Chase, F. O. Chellis, Sam. D. 
Lewis, Jesse M. Barton, Ernest A. 
Robinson, Perley A. Johnson, Elmer 
E. Cowen, George H. Parker, Elmer 
EK. Dodge, Rufus 8. Dudley, Harry W. 
Kendall, William F. Richards, Francis 
P. Murphy, Vincent J. Brennan, Sr., 
George A. Dorr, Henry Sawyer, 
Daniel K. Barry, Elisha M. Kempton, 
John B. Cooper, Robert T. Martin, 
Frank A. Rawson, John W. Johnson, 
Samuel H. Edes, Arthur B. Chase, 
Franklin P. Rowell. 

Subsequently the committee met, 
organized, developed its plans and 
appointed the various sub-committees 
for carrying out the same. Olin H. 
Chase was made chairman; William 
F. Richards, vice-chairman; Harry 
W. Kendall, secretary, and Sam. D. 
Lewis, treasurers The several sub- 
committees, to whose persistent and 
effective labor the brilliant success 
achieved was mainly due, were as 
follows: 
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Finance.—Frank I. Chandler, Dan- 
iel K. Barry, Arthur C. Bradley, 
Frank O. Chellis, George A. Dorr. 


Reception and Entertainment.— 
William F. Richards, Charles E. 


Mooney, Robert T. Martin, Fred T. 
Pollard, Laurence G. Ross. 
Advertising.—Sam. D. Lewis, John 
R. Kelly, Cyrus E. Varney. 
Literary Pregram.—John MeCrillis, 
Jesse M. Barton, Dana J. Mooney. 
Decorations and Illuminations.— 


John W. Johnson, Ty. L. Barker, Guy 





Olin H. Chase 


L. Bartlett, Frank E. Bronson, Delfred 
R. Graves, Charles W. Johnson, 
Myron W. Tenney. 

Parade.—Samuel H. Edes, Vincent 
J. Brennan, Jr., Henry W. Brown, 
Elmer E. Cowen, John F. Kelley, 
Ernest L. Putney, Henry Sawyer. 

Tent and Grounds.—Ernest A. Rob- 
inson, Arthur C. Chadwich, Elmer E. 
Dodge, Franklin P. Rowell, Frank H. 
Smith. 

Games and Sports.—D. Sidney Rol- 
lins, Herbert R. Jordan, Guy A. 
Dodge, Herbert E. Dodge, Wayne C. 
Jordan, Francis P. Murphy, Irving 
W. Rowell. 
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Carnival.—Clarence D. Mooney, 
Joseph T. Bonaccorsi, Dr. Samuel S. 
Baker, Harry W. Kendall, Arthur 8. 
Nelson, Silas C. Newell. 

Dance and Entertainment.—Edward 
J. Maley, Herbert F. Barry, Hervey 
D. Angell, George E. Lewis, Paul F. 
Rinaldo, Arthur G. Winter. 

Automobile Parade.—Frederick Ga- 
mash, Vincent J. Brennan, Sr., Dr. 
Fred P. Claggett, George A. Fair- 
banks, Cleon L. Johnson, George H. 
Woodbury. 

Transportation.—Perley A. John- 
son, Charles W. Rounsevel. 

Music.—Daniel K. Barry, Henry 
L. Barker, Dr. Howard A. Hanaford. 

Old Home Day Reunion and Basket 
Lunch.—Rufus 8. Dudley, Leroy C. 
Angell, Edwin R. Heath, George H. 
Parker, George 8. Robb. 

Invitations.—Olin H. Chase, Arthur 
B. Chase, Dr. David M. Currier, Capt. 
John B. Cooper, Elisha M. Kempton, 
Franklin A. Rawson. 

There was a general feeling, not only 
on the part of the membership of the 
various committees but of the public 
at large, that the enterprise, if under- 
taken at all, should be carried out on 
broad lines, and no narrow spirit was 
tolerated in any quarter. It was 
determined that what was done 
should be done well, and that the 
means provided should be commen- 
surate with such purpose, and in 
furtherance of this idea the finance 
committee secured popular subscrip- 
tions totaling more than $1300 with 
which to supplement the $800 appro- 
priated by vote of the town toward 
the expenses of the occasion. 

Three times before, at least, the 
town has indulged in celebrations of 
historical importance, admirably car- 
ried out. In 1846, on July 4, the 
eightieth anniversary of the settlement 
of the town was observed. At this 
time a procession marched from the 
Common to the South Church, where 
appropriate exercises were held, 
several short addresses being made 
by representative citizens, and an 
eloquent oration delivered by the 
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Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., of Boston, 
an eminent Baptist divine, who, 
though a native of Croydon, removed 
with his parents to Newport in child- 
hood, and was here reared and edu- 
cated. An original hynm, written 
for the occasion by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
was also sung. Later a free dinner 
was served on the Common, and 
music, toasts and responses followed. 

July 4, 1876, a centennial celebra- 
tion of American independence was 
held, on which occasion Hon. Levi 
W. Barton was president of the day, 
with sixteen vice-presidents. Rev. 
Ira Person acted as chaplain, and 
Capt. John B. Cooper as chief marshal. 
Edmund Wheeler, Dexter Richards, 
Matthew Harvey, George F. Whitney 
and Leander F. Dodge constituted 
the committee of arrangements, with 
a dozen or more subordinate com- 
mittees. A company of “horribles”’ 
paraded the streets in the forenoon, 

















Rev. Baron Stowe, D. D. 


and at midday an extensive and 
elaborate procession, among whose 
numerous features was a company of 
ladies on horseback, dressed in white 
and representing the several states, 


marched through the principal streets, 
and back to the town hall, where the 
formal exercises occurred. Prayer 
was offered by the chaplain, the 
Declaration of Independence was read 





Mrs. Sarah J. Hale 


by John McCrillis, and appropriate 
sentiments were responded to by 
George R. Brown, Amasa Edes, Henry 
G. Carleton, Albert 5S. Wait, Rev. E. 
E. C. Abbott, Alexander H. Hitch- 
cock, Thomas Whalan, Rev. Halsey 
G. Leavitt, Matthew Harvey, Samuel 
H. Edes, Edmund Wheeler, Rev. O. 
H. Jasper, Rev. Charles Peabody and 
Hon. Harvey Huntoon of Unity. 
Adjournment was taken to July 4, 
1976. There was a brilliant display 
of fireworks in the evening, and many 
buildings were illuminated. 

On Tuesday, August 29, during the 
first general observance of ‘‘Old Home 
Week’ in New Hampshire, in response 
to the call of Governor Rollins, New- 
port had a most brilliant and elab- 
orate celebration, when there were 
many decorations, and a_ general 
street parade was had in the morning, 
followed by formal exercises in the 
town hall. Jesse M. Barton, Esq., 
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Richards Block 


presided and delivered an address of public and private, were decorated 
welcome which was responded to by more extensively and_ elaborately 
Charles J. Emerson. Prayer was than ever before, while a large 
offered by Rev. William Ramsden} 
pastor of the Methodist Church; an ioe te io. PIES 
address was delivered by Rear Adm. 
George E. Belknap, a poem read by 
Edward A. Jenks, and numerous short > 
speeches made by prominent citizens f 
and natives. A base ball game between 
the Newport and Bellows Falls teams 
followed in the afternoon, and a 
concert by the Newport Cadet Band 
closed the festivities in the evening. 
From this first ‘Old Home Week”’ 
observance down to the present year, 
there had been no formal recognition 
of the festival in Newport beyond the 
annual gatherings of the “Old Red 
School House Association,’ and cer- 
tain family reunions, but it was deter- 
mined that the extent and character 
of this year’s demonstration, com- 
bined as it was with the anniversary 
observance, should fully compen- 
sate for all apparent lack of 
interest during the last dozen years, Rear Admiral George E. Belknap 
and it is safe to say that the out- 
come amply realized such purpose. proportion of the residences, through- 
Throughout the entire business sec- out the entire village, were also 
tion of Main Street the buildings, handsomely decorated. Innumerable 
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Chinese lanterns were strung up 
and down the street, on either side 
with cross rows at frequent intervals, 
while a profusion of electric lamps 
added most effectively to the bril- 
liancy of the display at night. It is 
generally conceded that, nowhere else 
in the state, has there ever been so 
brilliant and elaborate decoration 
and illumination as were here pre- 
sented during the time of the celebra- 
tion, which included Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, August 14, 15 
and 16. 





The Bonfire 


As illustrative of the general style 
of building decoration cuts are here- 
with presented of Richards Block and 
the buildings opposite, of the C. M. 
Emerson modern residence on North 
Main Street, and the old mansion at 
the South end where General La- 
fayette was entertained by James 
Breck in 1825, now owned by Mrs. 
Mary A. Bostwick. 

The actual formalities opened with 
a grand illuminated carnival Monday 
evening, initiated by the ringing of 
bells, firing of cannon, and the general 
use of every conceivable variety of 


mont. 
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noise-making instruments. Maskers, 
old and young, in every description 
of costume, paraded the streets and 
sidewalks, and sport and fun every- 
where abounded. Thousands of peo- 
ple lined the streets, or viewed the 
scene from various points of vantage, 
a visiting circus which paraded in the 
morning and exhibited in the after- 
noon, having added to the attraction 
which brought in the crowds from the 
surrounding towns, most of whom 
remained through the evening. 
Prizes were awarded for the most 
unique costumes worn by the maskers, 
who paraded past the judges’ stand 
in front of the town hall at 10 o’clock. 

At 11 o’clock a grand bonfire was 
set off on the Cutting meadow, near 
Elm Street, west of the bridge, the 
material for which consisted of many 
hundred railroad ties, and vast quan- 
tities of shavings and refuse, all well 
saturated with kerosene, had been 
gathered and arranged under the 
direction of Harry W. Kendall. The 
match was applied by Frank C. 
Crowell of California and thousands 
of people watched with intense 
interest the glowing flames as they 
sprang high into the heavens. During 
the evening, and at intervals through- 
out the entire celebration, excellent 
music was furnished by Wheeler’s 
Band of Bellows Falls, Vt. 

In the evening, also, moving pic- 
tures were shown upon a screen in the 
old court house square, including 
many fine portraits of old residents, 
which added greatly to the interest. 

The feature of Tuesday forenoon 
was a grand military and civic parade, 
Tyler L. Barker acting as chief mar- 
shal and the Newport Cadet Band 
preceded by a platoon of police leading 
the first division which included Co. 
M, N. H. N. G., Richards School 
Cadets, Boy Scouts and the Newport 
Fire Department, reinforced by de- 
tachments from Sunapee and Clare- 
The second division was made 
up of delivery teams and work horses. 

Division three, made up mainly of 
decorated floats, included as its first 
section a fine historical pageant, 
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Lewis Block 


arranged under the auspices of the 
Newport Woman’s Club, Mrs. Vin- 
cent J. Brennan directing. A mounted 


. Indian came first, followed by eight 


young men representing the first 
settlers, garbed in accordance with 
the time, followed by an ox cart 
loaded with children and primitive 
implements and utensils, while a lady 
on horseback represented the first 
white woman of the settlement. A 
beautifully decorated automobile, 
trimmed with the club colors, was 
filled with members representing 
descendants of the first settlers. 








The DeWolfe Town Hall and Court House 


Other floats conveyed delegations 
from the G. A. R., Abenakis Tribe of 
Red Men and other organizations. 
Out-of-town floats followed, one of the 
most interesting being from Corbin’s 
Park, carrying a caged buffalo and 
wild boar. The fourth division, led 
by Wheeler’s Band of Bellows Falls, 
included the Foresters of America 
and a large company of “‘horribles.”’ 
The procession, which was nearly half 
a mile in length, formed on North 
Main Street, marched to the lower 
end of the village, and, returning, was 
disbanded on Depot Square. 








View of Newport from the West 
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The afternoon feature was the Old 
Home Day celebration proper, the 
exercises being held in a mammoth 
tent erected on the new “‘playground,”’ 
formerly known as the “Richards 
Meadow” at the west of the railway 
station, the same opening at half past 
two o’clock, following a basket picnic 
at which coffee and doughnuts were 
distributed free to all. 

John MeCrillis Esq., chairman of the 
programme committee, officiated as 
president of the day in a most felici- 


tous manner. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Ralph H. White, pastor 


John McCrillis 


of the Congregational Church, and 
the address of welcome was given by 
Olin H. Chase, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee, who spoke substan- 
tially as follows: 


Address of Olin H. Chase 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

A few which can appear in the 
printed reports of a function of this character 
as an address of welcome are regarded as a 
necessary formality. 


words 


The committee having 
in charge the arrangements for the celebration 
in which we are now engaged has endeavored 
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to make the welcome of a tangible nature 
rather than an array of platitudes. How well 
they have succeeded in this purpose I leave to 
your better judgment. I trust that it is 
unneccesary to urge upon the returning chil- 
dren of Newport from afield that the town is 
gratified at their home coming. Indeed the 
preparations for this occasion would have been 
largely in vain if they had failed to heed the 
summons to return to the scenes of their 
childhood and once more break bread with the 
associates of earlier years. I assume there is 
something about the environment of boyhood 
and girlhood which is never overshadowed 
by the more pretentious events of mature 
years. 

The Newport of today stands in about the 
same proportion to the world at large as the 
Newport of your childhood. The world has 
made much progress and in that progressive 
activity Newport has endeavored to perform 
its part. How well its accomplishments mea- 
sure up to its purpose I also leave to your bet- 
ter judgment. 

The physical Newport you find now much 
as you left it, when you took your departure to 
exercise your energies in a wider sphere. Cer- 
tainly the work of nature has not been improved 
upon since your eyes beheld the majestic hills 
surrounding us and the beautiful valley in 
which we are situated and failed to fully appre- 
ciate their beauty and grandeur by reason of 
childish fears. In some instances they have 
deteriorated. A steam sawmill can detract 
more from the beauty of a hillside in three 
weeks than God Almighty will restore in a 
generation. Newport has in common with 
other communities been obliged to submit to 
the destructive forces of commerce. On the 
other hand may be seen many important 
improvements in the appearance of the old 
town which must be credited to this same 
commercial force. God made the country, 
but man made the town. The first and 
greater work was well done for Newport. 
We have called you back to investigate for 
yourselves if the latter work is commensurate 
with the former. 

Newport opens wide her doors today to 
joyously receive the home coming of her 
residents of former days, and those who may 
be strangers within her gates. To you all, 
speaking for the citizens of the town of New- 
port, I bid generous and sincere welcome to 
our one hundred and fiftieth birthday party. 
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The C. M. Emerson Residence, North Main St., with the Prize Auto of Harry W. Kendall, 
Mrs. Emerson’s Son-in-Law, in the Foreground 


Henry H. Metcalf of Concord, a 
native of Newport, was next intro- 
duced, and delivered the following: 


Historical Address 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Citizens, 
Natives, Former Residents of the Town of 
Newport: 

I esteem it a privilege to be present here, 
today, and to participate in any capacity in 
the exercises incident to this occasion. 

In this town I was born. Upon the clear 
sky above, upon its green fields and forests, 
its charming hillsides, its beautiful valleys, 
its placid river and its sparkling tributaries, 
with the grand mountains in the distant back- 
ground, my childish eyes looked out in wonder 
and delight; and whenever, in later years, 
fortune or circumstance has brought me back 
to these scenes of beauty, they have borne 
for me an added charm on each succeeding 
occasion. 

No fairer skies than these ever bent over 
greener fields; no purer waters ever sped their 
way to the ocean. Search the wide world 
over and you can find no sweeter spot than 
that wherein the little band of Connecticut 


pilgrims pitched their camp that summer 
Sunday morning, long ago, first giving thanks 
to God for leading them in safety into so 
goodly a land. 

An historical address pertinent to the 150th 
anniversary of the incorporation of the town! 
Who shall attempt it? Who shall assume, in 
the necessarily brief time allotted, to recount 
the trials, the privations, the persevering toil 
the heroic’ endurance, the patient suffering, 
the Christian devotion, the triumphant 
achievement of the men and the women who 
laid the foundations of this goodly New Eng- 
land town, and built their lives into the fiber 
and fabric of its material, political, moral and 
religious development? Who shall essay the 
story of Newport’s growth and prosperity, 
progress and accomplishment in the last cen- 
tury and a half? Who shall delineate the 
work and influence of her sons and daughters 
at home and abroad? 

To every measure of progress which has 
characterized the life of the state; to every 
advance step in the unparalleled career of 
the nation in power and achievement, New- 
port has made abundant contribution. In 
the stern conflicts of war and in the nobler 
triumphs of peace her children have been at 
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the front. In literature and in law; in politics 
and in statesmanship; in medicine and theol- 
ogy; in philanthropy, education, art and 
music; in manufacturing; in finance and in 
railway development, as well as in the rugged 
toil of the farm and the shop, no town in New 
Hampshire has more to her credit as the work 
of her sons and daughters in the record of 
earthly achievement. 

Little thought that adventurous hunter, 
Eastman, from Killingworth, Connecticut, 
whose Christian name, even, the records have 
not preserved,—the first white man to set his 
foot upon Newport’s soil so far as known— 
how rich and abundant were to be the ulti- 





Henry H. Metcalf 


mate fruits of his adventure back in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, the precise date 
of which remains unknown. To his glowing 
accounts of the wealth of soil, beauty of 
scenery and general natural advantages here 
prevailing, is due the organization of a move- 
ment among his neighbors and fellow citizens, 
which resulted in the granting of a charter for 
the township of Newport by King George the 
Third, through Benning Wentworth, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Province of 
New Hampshire to sixty-one citizens of Kill- 
ingworth, and neighboring towns, in New 
London County, Connecticut, bearing date of 
October 6, 1761, the 150th anniversary of which 
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act, slightly anticipated, we are now formally 
observing, in connection with ‘Old Home 
Day” greetings to the wandering sons and 
daughters of the town, with their descendants 
returning to the home of their childhood to 
renew old associations and friendships, and 
gain new strength and vigor for the work 
remaining for them to do. 

The names of these sixty-one grantees, or 
original proprietors, are available, but not of 
sufficient importance to warrant their recount- 
ing here, since few of them ever saw the town, 
and one only settled within its limits, most of 
them having subsequently disposed of their 
interest to others. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that more is not known of Eastman, the 
hunter and discoverer, to whom the world is 
primarily indebted for opening up this verita- 
ble beauty spot to settlement and civilization. 
He is reputed to have made another pilgrim- 
age to the region, in pursuit of the spoils of 
the hunt, in a subsequent season, prior to the 
actual settlement, from which he failed to 
return, and the discovery of a human skeleton 
near a small stream a mile or two to the west- 
ward of the present village after settlement 
had been made, is regarded as in a measure 
determining the fate of this adventurous 
spirit, who, through sickness or accident, is 
supposed here to have met the summons for 
departure to other fields of exploration in 
“the great beyond.”’ He has no monument. 
Let us drop a tear to his memory and pass on! 

At a proprietors’ meeting, held in Killing- 
worth December 25, 1764,—the first of which 
there is any record—a committee was ap- 
pointed to proceed to Charlestown—then 
known as ‘‘ Number Four’’—the nearest set- 
tlement, “to attend to the allotment of the 
shares,” which committee, consisting of 
Stephen Wilcox, Robert Lane, John Crane 
and Isaac Kelsey, attended to the duty 
assigned in July following; and in the subse- 
quent autumn a party of six young men came 
up from Killingworth, cleared each a tract of 
land, got in a crop of rye, and made other 
preparations for a permanent settlement the 
following year. Early in June, 1766, these 
young men and two others, making a party 
of eight, all of whose names are not obtainable, 
but which included Stephen Wilcox and his 
two sons, Jesse and Phineas, Samuel Hurd, 
his son-in-law, Absalom Kelsey and Jesse and 
Ezra Parmelee came up and established the 
first permanent settlement in the town. They 
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located to the southwest of the present village 
site, mainly along the west bank of the south 
branch of the river. They had arrived within 
the town limits on a Saturday night, we are 
told, but, delayed by bad traveling, were 
obliged to go into camp before reaching their 
destination, somewhere in the Pike Hill region, 
but pushed on early in the morning. Reach- 
ing the site of their clearings their journey 
ended, and, it being the Sabbath, they en- 
gaged in religious service under a large pine 
tree, led by Deacon Wilcox, whose descend- 
ants, in subsequent generations, were promi- 
nent in church and town affairs. This Deacon 
Stephen Wilcox did not himself become a 
permanent settler. He was already well 
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ment, among whom were Zephaniah Clark, 
Ebenezer Merritt, and Daniel Dudley. The 
next year there were further accessions and 
the wives of several settlers were brought up 
from Connecticut, and established in their 
respective cabins. 

In the fall of this year, October 13, 1767, 
the first meeting of the proprietors, within 
the limits of the town, was held—at the house 
of Jesse Wilcox. It was called to order by 
Benjamin Bellows of Walpole, one of “His 
Majesty’s Justices,” well known in our early 
history, whose descendants, in later years, 
have held high place in public life. Stephen 
Wilcox was made moderator; Benjamin Giles, 


clerk; Samuel Hurd, Charles Avery and 


PROPS 


Home of Mrs. Mary A. Bostwick 


Former Home of James Breck, Ralph Metcalf and William Dunton 


advanced in years, and was chiefly intent 
upon having his sons well located, another of 
them—Uriah—joining the settlement a few 
years later, and gaining and holding a lead- 
ing place in the community. From that day 
to the present, indeed, the name of Wilcox 
has been conspicuous in the annals of the 
town. 

A cart road was opened to the settlement, 
from Charlestown, which remained the base 
of supplies, the same running over Unity 
Hill, where, by the way, a few years later, 
there camped for the night, the soldiers of 
Stark, on their famous march to Bennington. 
Progress was made on the clearings during 
the season, and several accessions to the settle- 


Zephaniah Clark, assessors, and a committee, 
of which Benjamin Giles was chairman, 
appointed to “lay out a second division of 
land.” 

The original division, it is understood, con- 
sisted of fifteen acres to each settler, running 
east and west, across the meadow. At this 
meeting it was voted to give each thirty-five 
acres more, making fifty in all, either at the 
east or west end of the lot already laid out. 
The meeting adjourned for three days, to 
meet at the house of Zephaniah Clark, when 
it was voted that Zephaniah Clark, Ebenezer 
Merritt, Benjamin Hurd, and Jesse Wilcox, 
having families in town, have each eighty 
acres of land, and that any proprietor, who, 
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with his wife, should become an inhabitant 
of the town before the first of July following, 
should have eighty acres. Thus, properly 
did the first settlers encourage the family 
relation in their midst. 

This Benjamin Giles, the first town clerk, 
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splendid natural opportunity for meeting the 
same, and he promptly proposed the building 
of a saw and corn mill at the falls in the east 
branch, or main stream of the Sugar River, at 
what is now known as Guild, where the present 
Granite State Mills are located, and, at an- 





Con¢gregational Church 


who became the leading man in the town, was 
a native of Ireland, about fifty years of age 
when he came from Groton, Connecticut, to 


other adjourned meeting, held October 29, 
the same year, he was voted one hundred 
acres of land around and including the falls, 





Newport, and aman of great enterprise, activity 
and force of character. He recognized the set- 
tlement’s need of milling privileges, and the 


and a tax or right on each proprietor’s right 
or share, to the value of four days labor, for 
his aid and encouragement in building the 


EpmunD Burke, lawyer, editor, statesman and publicist, Newport’s most distinguished 
citizen, born in Westminister, Vt., January 23, 1809, died in Newport January 25, 1882. 

Mr. Burke was the son of Elijah and Grace (Jeffers) Burke, his father being a farmer in mode- 
rate circumstances, but who encouraged him to enter upon a professional career. He studied 
Latin with private tutors and read law in the office of Hon. William C. Bradley of Westminister, 
an ex-congressman, and an eminent member of the Vermont bar, and was himself admitted 
to the bar at the age of 21 years. He immediately commenced practice in the town of Cole- 
brook, where he remained till 1833, when, having become interested in politics, he went to 
Claremont, taking charge of the Argus, a Democratic newspaper then just established, in con- 
nection with legal practice. A year later he removed with the paper to Newport, where he 
remained through life, except for the time spent in Washington, as a member of Congress 
from 1839 to 1845, as commissioner of patents for the next four years and as associate editor 
of the Washington Union for a year following. Mr. Burke gained and held a high standing 
at the bar, rendered the the state and nation conspicuous service in Congress, and as a strong 
and convincing political writer, excised a powerful influence in shaping the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party, of which he was a life long adherent. December 1, 1840, he married Ann, daugh- 
ter of Francis Matson, and granddaughter of Hon. Aaron Matson of Stoddard, who died 
January 25, 1857, exactly twenty-five years before the death of Mr. Burke. They had one 
daughter, Frances Matson, the wife of Col. George H. Dana, Francis H. Danaistheirson. An 
extended biographical sketch of Mr. Burke appeared in the Granite Monraty, Vol. III, 
No. 6, March, 1880. 
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proposed mills, which were completed and in 
operation in September of the following year. 
Thus did the settlement foster and encour- 
age “infant industry” in the manufacturing 
line, and, from that day to this, manufactur- 
ing has developed and prospered in the town 
of Newport. Fortunes have been made, and, 
some, perchance, have been lost therein, but 
the business has gone forward, and Newport 
has ranked among the thriving manufacturing, 
as well as the prosperous agricultural towns of 
the state. Indeed there is no community in 
which these two leading industries have kept 
more even pace, and have been fairly supple- 
mented by the operations of mercantile and 
professional life, anywhere in state or nation, 
than in this same town of Newport. 
Benjamin Giles was a delegate in the Exeter 


gious services have not been held in town. 
These services, as well as the town, or pro- 
prietors’ meetings, were at first held in the 
homes of the settlers; but in 1772 a building 
was erected for public, religious and school 
purposes. It was 20 by 30 feet in dimensions, 
square -roofed, covered with rough boards 
fastened on with wooden pegs, and fitted with 
a fire place. It was located on the plain, near 
what has since been known as the Claggett 
place, on the Unity road. 

Although regular worship had been main- 
tained, it was not till October 28, 1779, that 
a church organization was formed, the arti- 
cles of faith and rules of discipline being 
signed by Robert Lane, Daniel Dudley, 
Daniel Buell, Aaron Buell, Eliza Bascom, 
Matthew Buell, Josiah Stevens, Benjamin 





Baptist Church 


Convention of 1775-6, called to organize a 
provisional government for the province after 
the flight of Governor Wentworth, and was a 
member of the committee of twelve, chosen 
from the delegates, to constitute an upper 
house, or senate, over which Mesech Weare, 
the first governor of the state, presided. He 
served in several other sessions of the provi- 
sional or state congress, and was a member of 
the convention at Concord, in June, 1782, to 
provide a permanent plan of government for 
the state. He died December 9, 1789, aged 
seventy years. 

The early settlers of Newport, like those of 
most New England towns, were religious peo- 
ple, and mostly devout Congregationalists. 
It is claimed that no Sunday has passed since 
that first morning of their arrival, when reli- 


Giles, Esther Buell, Susannah Dudley, Lydia 
Hurd, Eunice Bascom, Mary Stevens, Esther 
Lane, Chloe Wilcox, Mary Buell, Jane Buell— 
eight men and nine women,—the fair sex even 
then being in the majority in the church, as 
they have almost invariably been in all good 
works, here and everywhere. 

In January, 1783, the first regular pastor, 
Rev. John Remele, was settled over the 
church, at an annual salary of seventy pounds, 
and continued, with indifferent success, until 
his dismissal in October, 1791. There was 
then a four years’ vacancy in the pastorate, 
but in the meantime a new meeting-house 
was erected, near the corners, at the foot of 
Claremont Hill. Christopher Newton, Jere- 
miah Jenks, Phineas Chapin, Samuel Hurd 
and Aaron Buell were the building committee. 
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The frame was raised June 16, 1793 on which 
occasion a fatal accident occurred, a son of 
Rey. Job Seamans of New London being killed 
by a fall. It may be pertinent to remark 
that this startling accident excited consterna- 
tion and confusion, and it was some time 
before the builder in charge found a man who 
would take the position in the working force 
which had been filled by young Seamans. 
He finally found one however, in the person 
of my maternal grandfather, Nathan Gould, 
who had recently settled in the northwest part 
of the town, where he cleared up the well 
known Gould farm, now owned and occupied 
by his grandson, Alfred G. Gould. 

In December, 1795, Abijah Wines, a young 
citizen of the town, and Newport’s first grad- 
uate from Dartmouth College (class of 1794) 
was called to the pastorate, accepted, was 
ordained and installed, and rendered faithful 
service for twenty-one years. Two years 
later Rev. James Wheelock, a grandson of the 
first president of Dartmouth, was installed as 
pastor, continuing four years. In the latter 
part of this pastorate, the present stately 
house of worship, whose architectural fea- 
tures, still preserved, have commanded the 
admiration of visitors from far and near, was 
erected, the same being completed in 1822; 
the mutations of time having transferred the 
center of business and population to this side 
of the river. 

In January, 1824, Rev. John Woods, who 
came from the church at Warner, was installed 
as pastor, and continued for twenty-seven 
years, his being the longest pastorate in the 
history of the church. It is safe to say, more- 
over, that this pastorate covered “the golden 
age’’ of the Newport Congregational Church. 
Priest Woods preached ‘“‘strong doctrine,” 
portrayed the wrath to come, for the uncon- 
verted sinner, in fiery terms, and is credited 
with having gathered 329 souls, in all, into 
the fold during his ministry. He was the first 
preacher whom I ever saw or heard in a pulpit, 
and his awful warnings are fresh inmy memory 
after the lapse of more than three-score years. 
He was dismissed at his own request, July 16, 
1851, and on the same day Rev. Henry Cum- 
mings was installed as his successor. Mr. 
Cummings continued successfully for fifteen 
years. His successors, for shorter periods, have 
been Revs. G. W. R. Scott, E. E. P. Abbott, 
Charles N. Flanders, George F. Kengott, John 


Pearson Pillsbury, James Alexander, Perley A. 
Grant and Ralph H. White. 

After all these years this church remains— 
a power for good, a tower of moral and spirit- 
ual strength in the community. Less intent 
upon doctrine and dogma than in the days of 
the fathers; more insistent upon getting 
heaven into men than men into heaven; 
promulgating the gospel of love which casts 
out all fear but the fear of wrong-doing, it 
meets, let us hope, in full measure the just 
requirements of the twentieth century Chris- 
tian Church, thereby justifying the faith and 
the work of the founders, who, living up to 











Methodist Church 


the highest conception of duty in their own 
day and generation, builded better than they 
knew. 

To detail, even in the briefest terms, the 
history of the various other churches, now or 
formerly existing in the town, would exceed 
the limitations of this address. Suffice it to 
say that here, as in other places, the religious 
field was not left to the sole occupancy of 
the “standing order.” Shortly after the 
advent of the first settlers a colony came in 
from central Massachusetts, most of whom 
were Baptists, locating in the northwest part 
of the town, on what has since been known as 
“Baptist Hill,’ around and above the region 
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of Northville, organizing a church in the very 
year when the Congregational church was 
organized, and whose original membership 
consisted of Seth Wheeler, Elias Metcalf, 
William Haven, Ezekiel Powers, Mrs. Seth 
Wheeler, Mrs. Elias Metcalf, Mrs. William 
Haven and Mrs. Nathaniel Wheeler. Serv- 
ices were held in private houses, in barns, and 
in the school-house, until, in 1798, a meeting- 
house was built, near the cemetery. The 
first pastor of the church, Rev. Bial Ledoyt 
was installed in October, 1791, and continued 
about ten years, during which the church 
prospered. Divisions subsequently arose, 


the church weakened; short pastorates and, 


long interregnums followed. Finally, under 
the impetus given by Col. William Cheney, 
then the leading business man of the town, a 
movement for the erection of a new church, 
in the village, was organized and the same 
erected at the head of the common, being 
dedicated October 11, 1821; so that, as 
appears, the original portion of the present 
Baptist house of worship—the same having 
been since materially enlarged and improved— 
was completed the year before the South or 
Congregational church, ninety years ago, the 
coming Autumn. 

This house ultimately became the church 
home of all the Baptist people in town, that 
at Northville being abandoned, and all unit- 
ing here at the village. The most notable and 
successful pastorate was that of the Rev. Ira 
Pearson, which embraced two separate periods 
of eighteen years in all, the first commencing 
with the opening of the new church in 1821. 





Under Elder Pearson’s ministry this church 
fairly rivalled the Congregational in member- 
ship and influence, and in all succeeding 
years, under various pastorates, has been a 
strong factor in the religious life of the 
community. 

Methodism gained a foothold in town as 
early as 1830, also getting its first start at 
Northville, Peter Wakefield being the leading 
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spirit in the movement. Meetings were first 
held in the school-house and later in a small 
chapel built in that locality. It struggled for 
existence for a time, but gained new vigor 
through a temporary division in the Congre- 
gational church, a number of whose members 
joined the Methodist ranks, and in 1851 the 
present Methodist church edifice was erected, 
the same being dedicated December 25 of that 





Dexter RicHARDs, merchant, manufacturer, philanthropist, public servant, Newport’s 
most successful business man, born September 5, 1818, died August 7, 1898. A son of Capt. 
Seth and Fanny Richards, he passed his life in the town, entering his father’s store at an early 
age, soon becoming a partner therein, later engaging extensively in manufacturing, first as a 
partner and later as sole proprietor of the Sugar River Mills, in the operation of which his sons 
were subsequently associated with him. He was mainly instrumental in securing the extension 
of the railroad to and through Newport, and was long prominently identified with the bank- 
ing interests of the town as president of the First National Bank and the Newport Savings 
Bank, and was active in the affairs of the Congregational Church, of which he was for many 
years a deacon, and to whose support, and that of its various charities, he was a generous con- 
tributor, as well as to all agencies calculated to promote the welfare of the community. He 
will be long held in grateful remembrance for his munificent benefactions to his native town, 
which include the elegant Richards Free Library, and the Richards High School building, with 
a handsome endowment for the maintenance of the former. He served as town clerk and 
selectman, was a representative in the legislature in 1865, 1866 and 1870, was a member of 
the executive council in 1871 and 1872, a delegate in the Constitutional Convention of 1876 
and a state senator in 1887-8. He was a trustee of the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane 
and of the Orphans Homeat Franklin. He was a liberal benefactor of Kimball Union Academy 
at Meriden and established a scholarship at Dartmouth College. He married, January 27, 
1847, Louisa F., daughter of Dr. Mason Hatch of Newport. They had five children, of whom 
the first born, a daughter, died at 20 years of age, and one son in infancy. The surviving 
sons—Seth M. (mentioned later) and William F., succeeded their father in business. A 
daughter, Josephine E., is the wife of Prof. M. C. Gile of Colorado Springs, Col. 
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year—an occasion which I well remember, 
occupying, myself, the position of the prover- 
bial ‘“‘small boy” in the great audience which 
crowded the house, the dedicatory sermon—a 
most eloquent one—being delivered by Pro- 
fessor King of Newbury (Vt.) Seminary. 
Universalism came in cotemporaneously 
with Methodism, a Universalist Society being 
organized in February, 1830, and services held 
in the court house and town hall until 1837, 
when a brick church building was erected on 
the west side of Main street in which public 
worship was held, with more or less regularity 
till about 1870, when the field was abandoned 
by that denomination, and in 1873 a Unitar- 
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ian society was organized and occupied the 
Universalist church building. This society, 
however, found difficulty in carrying on its 
work and soon gave up the attempt, the 
decided liberalization of the Congregational 
church, in keeping with the growing tendency 
of the times in the religious world, rendering 
impracticable, and perhaps unnecessary, any 
distinctively liberal effort. 

For the last half century and more, the 
Roman Catholics have constituted a very 
considerable and constantly increasing element 
of the town’s population. A Catholic mission 
was established here in 1854, and, in 1883, 
the present church edifice was completed and 


dedicated, and has ever since been occupied. 
Well would it be for the community if the 
services in other churches were as fully and 
regularly attended. 

Within the past decade a Protestant Epis- 
copal mission has been established, a church 
organized and a house of worship erected 
wherein services are now regularly held, so 
that there are now five churches in town hold- 
ing regular services—a smaller number than 
in some towns of the same size, but ample for 
the accommodation of all the people. 

While there has been no period of rapid 
growth in population, there has been no decade 
since the town was settled in which some in- 
crease has not been made. In the first year of 
the settlement, according to the Colonial 
record, there were twenty-nine people in the 
town. In 1775, at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, the population had increased to 157. 
The census of 1790—the first regular census 
taken by the federal government—gave 780 
inhabitants. At this time there were 131 
heads of families reported, as follows: 

Ayers, John; Bascom, Elias, Elias Jr., 
Reuben; Bayley, Jesse; Bliss, Henry; Bragg, 
Benjamin; Britton, William; Brown, David, 
Elijah, Jonathan; Buell, Aaron, Abraham, 
Daniel, Gordon, John, Joseph, Joseph Jr., 
Matthew, Matthew Jr., Simon, Thomas; 
Carpenter, Sorrell; Chamberlain, Simeon; 
Chapin, David, Phineas; Church, Samuel, 
Whitman; Colby, Abner; Comstock, Jona- 
than; Cutting, David, Jonathan; Durkee, 
Moses Paine; Dexter, Stephen; Drock, Simon; 
Dudley, Daniel, Daniel Jr., Ezra, John, 
Josiah; Dunham, Solomon; Eastman, Benja- 
min; Johnson, Ferring, Zebulon; Fletcher, 
Joel; Goodwin, Richard, Theophilus; Hall, 
Amos, David, Jared, Levi; Harrington, 
Timothy; Harris, John; Haven, James, Joel; 
Hayden, William; Humphrey, Arter; Hurd, 
Nathan, Samuel, Samuel Jr., Stephen; Jenks, 
Jeremiah; Jones, Thomas; Kelsey, Absalom‘ 
Ethan, Isaac, Jeremiah, Jesse, Joel, Roswell; 
Lane, Jesse, Robert, Thomas; Lewis, John; 
McGregory, Joel, John; Mack, Aaron; Marcy, 
Daniel; Merritt, Ebenezer; Messer, Theodore; 
Metcalf, Elias; Mott, Jared; Nettleton, Jere- 
miah; Newton, Christopher, Isaac; Noyce, 
Isaac; Osgood, Thomas, William; Parmelee, 
Ezra; Peck, Henry, Hezekiah; Perry, Stephen, 
Philip, William; Pike, Jarvis, John, Moses, 
Nathaniel; Remele, John; Reynolds, Jede- 
diah; Sholes, Aaron, Christopher, Hannah; 
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Hutchinson, Levi; Silver, John, Samuel; 
Spencer, Robert; Stevens, Josiah, Josiah Jr., 
Peter; Thompson, Samuel; Tower, Ephraim; 
Towner, Benjamin; Wakefield, Josiah, Jona- 
than, Jesse, Peter; Warner, John, Joshua, 
Samuel, Thomas; Wheeler, Asa; White, 
Enoch; Wilcox, Uriah, Jesse, Phineas; Wil- 
marth, Nathan; Wines, Abijah; Witcher, 
Thomas. 

The population in 1800 was 1246; in 1810 
1427; in 1820, 1679; 1830, 1917; 1840, 1958; 
1850, 2020; 1860, 2077; 1870, 2163; 1880, 
2612; 1890, 2623, 1900, 3126; 1910, 3765. 
The most rapid increase, it will be noted, was 
in the first three and last two decades of the 
town’s history, the increase of 1142, from 1890 
to 1910, being more than in any corresponding 
period since the settlement of the town, and 
auguring well, indeed, for its continued growth 
and prosperity. The period of smallest 
increase was the four decades, from 1830 to 
1870, covering the time from the breaking 
out of the Western emigration fever to the 
advent of the Concord and Claremont Rail- 
road, which was completed to this town in the 
fall of 1871, and carried through to Claremont 
the following year. 

The opening of the railroad gave new 
impetus to manufacturing industry in the 
town, which, as has been stated, was strongly 
fostered from the start, and in extent and 
variety has exceeded that of most towns of 
similar size. Cotton spinning was introduced 
in town as early as 1813. Fulling and carding 
mills, for dressing woolen cloths had been in 
operation for a third of a century before, and 
woolen manufacture by machinery came soon 
after, the enterprises in this line being too 
numerous to mention. A silk mill flourished 
for a time and the manufacture of hats was 
once a prominent industry. Plows, rakes and 
scythes were extensively manufactured, and 
the Sibley scythe, made at Northville, now 
holds first place in the market. Today, as 
for decades past, Newport flannels are favor- 
ably known all over the land, and the output 
of boots and shoes and ladies’ underwear, in 
amount as well as quality, is a first class cer- 
tificate of industrial prosperity. 

Whether it be true or not, as historically 
alleged, that the first article of merchandise 
brought into town was a barrel of rum, it is 
certain that mercantile life got an early start 
in town, and that it has flourished all these 
years. The first store in town was kept by 
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one Hicks, a son-in-law of Jedediah Reynolds, 
Josiah Stevens, Jr., also had a store, before 
the opening of the last century; but the busi- 
ness of merchandizing seems to have gotten 
its first real start when Col. William Cheney 
‘ame into town from Alstead, in 1807, and 
opened a store, at the foot of Claremont Hill, 
most business of importance up to this time, 
in fact, having been carried on, on the west 
side; though Isaac Reddington, some fifteen 
years before, had erected a frame building— 
the first one the east side of the valley—at 
the corners, below the bridge, where he had 
a store and tavern combined. In 1810 Colonel 
Cheney built a long block up the street on this 
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side, which afterwards became known as 
Richards Block, on the site of the present 
structure of that name, to which he removed 
his business. He was emphatically the “big 
man” of the town in his day and furthered 
many enterprises, building a large hotel on the 
site of the present Newport House, in 1814-15; 
largely developing the water power, building 
grist and saw mills, a cotton factory and an 
oil mill. He it was, also, who erected in 1818 
the great four-story structure on the east side 
of the common, which older residents still 
recall as the old ‘‘Tontine.” It stood where 
the Methodist Church and parsonage now 
are, and was occupied for stores and tene- 
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ments. 
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I remember it distinctly as one of the 
‘sights”’ of the town in my first visits to the 
village, as iong ago as 1845. Colonel Cheney 
who died in 1830, leaving his business to his 
sons, had a rival for some years in trade and 
general enterprise, in the person of James 
Breck, a native of Boston, who came into the 
town from Croydon in 1816, built a large 
store at the South end and established a pros- 
perous business. In company with Josiah 
Forsaith he built the Eagle Hotel (now the 
Edes Block) which as a public house for 
many years was the rival of the Cheney or 
Nettleton tavern, at the upper end, both 
being famous hostelries in their day, under 
various managements. Mr. Breck was a lead- 
ing spirit in the South or Congregational 
church, as Colonel Cheney was in the Baptist, 
and was one of the building committee erect- 
ing the new house of worship in 1822. So 
intense was the rivalry between these two men 
and so strong the following of each that when 
General Lafayette came to town, during his 
visit to America in 1825, it was found neces- 
sary to hold two receptions in his honor—one 
at the residence of each of these local mag- 
nates. Mr. Breck finally removed with his 
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family to Rochester, N. Y., where he died in 
1871. 

In 1835 the Cheney store passed into the 
hands of Capt. Seth Richards, a son of Syl- 
vanus Richards, who came to town from 
Dedham, Mass., early in the last century and 
was an extensive farmer and hotel keeper. 
Captain Richards did a large business alone 
for many years, and subsequently with his 
son Dexter and later Abiather, also, as part- 
ners. Directly across the street was the 
Nettleton store, another thriving establish- 
ment. It was in this Richards store that I 
obtained my first idea of the workings of a 
country store, when, upon visiting it with my 
father, at the age of about four years, the 
first stick of striped candy I had ever seen 
was transferred to my possession. From that 
day to this my interest in Newport stores and 
Nevport business generally has been deep 
and strong, and I am glad to know that the 
mercantile life of the town has fully kept pace 
with its prosperity in other directions. 

It was not until the latter half of the last 
century that banking, as a business, was 
introduced in Newport, the Sugar River Bank 
having been incorporated January 7, 1853, 





Austin Corstn, born in Newport July 11, 1827; died there June 4, 1896. He was one of the 
most conspicuous figures of his time in American financial and railway circles, and but for his 
sudden death from a carriage accident, in the midst of important undeveloped projects, he 
would, doubtless, have rivaled Harriman and Morgan in the magnitude of his operations. He 
was the eldest son of Austin and Mary (Chase) Corbin, and was educated for the bar, studying 
with Edmund L. Cushing of Charlestown, Ralph Metcalf of Newport and at the Harvard Law 
School, from which he graduated in 1849, when he was admitted to the bar and immediately 
commenced practice in his native town as a partner of Mr. Metcalf. Two years later, desiring 
a new and broader field, he went West locating at Davenport, Ia., where he continued fourteen 
years, practicing his profession with great success for a time but later engaging extensively in 
banking. He organized the First National Bank of Davenport in June, 1863, the first bank 
organized under the National Currency Act, and managed it as president with brilliant success 
until 1865, when he disposed of all his interests there, and removed to New York City, where 
he engaged in general banking. 

In 1870 he organized the ‘‘Corbin Banking Company,”’ which gained a national and inter- 
national reputation by the magnitude and success of its operations. His wonderfully enter- 
prising spirit also directed his energies along other lines. He organized and carried out the 
movement for the development of Manhattan Beach and Coney Island—the greatest work 
ever accomplished for the benefit of the metropolis—projected the Long Island railroad, of 
which he was president, as he was, later, of the Philadelphia & Reading and subsidiary corpo- 
rations, and had planned a great ocean steamship line, from Fort Pond Bay at the eastern 
extremity of the island to Europe, which he would undoubtedly have carried out had he lived. 
Meanwhile he acquired and extensively improved, for a summer home, the old homestead in 
Newport, where he was born, and also established the famous Blue Mountain or Corbin Park 
in Croydon, Grantham and Cornish, containing some 27,000, acres, which he stocked with 
buffalo, elk and other game, it being the largest private game preserve in America. He retained 
a deep interest in his native town, and had many projects for its benefit in contemplation when 
suddenly called hence. Mr. Corbin married August 16, 1853, Hannah M., daughter of Simeon 
and Hannah (Haven) Wheeler of Croydon. Their eldest daughter, Mary, since deceased, 
became the wife of Rene Cheronet Champollion, a French gentleman of distinguished lineage. 
Isabella, the second daughter, married George F. Edgell of St. Louis. They have a fine summer 
residence a mile north of Newport village, while still further north, Andre Champollion, a son 
of the first named, is also completing one. A son, Austin P. Corbin, resides in New York. 
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with $50,000 capital. Ralph Metcalf, Ed- 
mund Burke, Amasa Edes, Thomas A. 
Twitchell, Thomas W. Gilmore, Amasa Hall 
and Dexter Richards, constituted the first 
board of directors. Ralph Metcalf was presi- 
dent and Paul J. Wheeler cashier. In 1865 
this was reorganized as a national bank, and 
the capital increased to $100,000. In 1868 
the Newport Savings Bank was incorporated. 
Dexter Richards was the first president and 
Frederick W. Lewis treasurer. Both institu- 
tions prospered from the start and continu- 
ously. The Citizens National Bank, incor- 
porated in 1885, with $50,000 capital, C. M. 
Emerson president and Perley A. Johnson 
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cashier, and the Sugar River Savings Bank 
ten years later, Carlton Hurd president and 
P. A. Johnson treasurer, are also successful 
institutions. 

Until 1827 the towns now included in Sulli- 
van County were embraced in the County 
of Cheshire, courts being held at Keene and 
Charlestown, though by an act of the legisla- 
ture of 1824 it was provided that the May 
term of the Superior Court should be held in 
Newport. July 5,-1827, the act incorporating 
the County of Sullivan was passed, to take 
effect the following September, the question 
as to whether Newport or Claremont should 
be the shire town being submitted to the 
people and decided by them in favor of the 
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former by a majority of 3,728 votes. Mean- 
while the town of Newport had erected a new 
brick building for a court house and town hall, 
the same being completed in February, 1826, 
William Cheney, James Breck and James D. 
Walcott building committee. This building 
passed entirely into the hands of the town 
and was utilized for school uses, in 1873, when 
a new and splendidly equipped building, also 
erected by the town, took its place for county 
and town business purposes. 

The latter building was destroyed by the 
disastrous conflagration of June 21, 1885, 
the most destructive ever known in Newport, 
which wiped out the old Nettleton Block and 
other landmarks, but was immediately 
replaced by the present elegant structure on 
the same site. The old first court house is 
still preserved and is the home of Sullivan 
Grange, No. 8, Patrons of Husbandry. 

There were lawyers in Newport long before 
the town became a county seat. Caleb Ellis, 
the first of the profession here located, a 
native of Walpole, Mass., and a graduate of 
Harvard of the class of 1793, had an office 
in town before 1800, but shortly after that 
date removed to Claremont where he had a 
brief but distinguished career, serving as 
state senator, councilor, member of Congress 
and judge of the Supreme Court. 

Hubbard Newton, a native of the town, son 
of Christopher, and a graduate of Dartmouth 
of the class of 1804, commenced practice as a 
lawyer here in 1806, and with the exception of 
a few years at Amherst and at Claremont, 


. spent his life in the profession, in his native 


town. Weare Tappan, who subsequently 
removed to Bradford, was his partner here 
for several years between 1812 and 1820. 
David Hale, a native of Alstead, who mar- 
ried Sarah Josepha Buell, practiced here ten 
years till his death in 1822. Amasa Edes, a 
native of Antrim, in which town were also 
born those eminent lawyers, George W. Nes- 
mith and Daniel M. Christie, a graduate of 
Dartmouth of the class of 1817, came here and 
engaged in legal practice in December, 1822, 
and continued for more than forty years, in 
honorable and successful practice. In the 
same year with Mr. Edes came Josiah For- 


‘saith, a native of Deering, a Dartmouth 


graduate of the class of 1807, who had pre- 

viously practiced in Goffstown and in Boston, 

and continued here till his decease in 1846. 
Ralph Metcalf, a native of Charlestown, 
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graduate of Dartmouth, class of 1823, prac- 
ticed here two years, from 1826 to 1828, and 
subsequently from 1841 to 1856, during the 
latter two years serving as Governor of New 
Hampshire—Newport’s only representative 
in the executive chair. At the close of his 
gubernatorial term he removed to Claremont 
where he died two years later—August 26, 
1858. 

Edmund Burke, the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished of Newport lawyers and citizens, 
a native of Westminster, Vt., came here from 
Claremont in the fall of 1834, bringing with 
him the Argus, a Democratic newspaper, of 
which he had been in editorial charge a year, 
and which, a year later, was united under his 
management, with the Spectator, which had 
also been removed from Claremont by its 
publisher, Cyrus Barton, in January, 1825, 
and was the first paper printed in town. Mr. 
Burke pursued his profession and edited his 
newspaper, with equal success, gaining more 
prominence, politically, however, through the 
latter, the force and vigor of his editorial 
utterances commanding wide attention, and 
the confidence of his party to such extent 
that in 1839 he was elected to Congress, serv- 
ing six years with distinguished ability, which 
service was followed by four years more at 
Washington as Commissioner of Patents 
under President Polk, and another year as 
associate editor of the Washington Union 
then the leading Democratic paper of the 
country, to which he had contributed largely 
in preceding years. He then returned home 
and resumed his legal practice which he fol- 
lowed with success for thirty years, until his 
death, though devoting himself largely to 
patent law, in which he had become an expert 
through the knowledge gained in his service 
as commissioner. 

Perhaps at this time as well as any I may 
take the opportunity to pay a brief tribute to 
the masterly ability of this man, Edmund 
Burke. It has been my fortune to see and 
know most of the able lawyers and prominent 
public men of New Hampshire in the last fifty 
years. Many of them I have known more or 
less intimately, and I do not hesitate to say 
that Edmund Burke had no peer in the state 
in intellectual power and acumen. To a 
thorough comprehension of fundamental 
legal principles, and their application in any 
ease at issue, he added a broad general knowl- 
edge of men and affairs, which proved more 


advantageous on the whole, than the intimate 
acquaintance with text and technicality upon 
which some lawyers depend. An indefatig- 
able reader, endowed with a wonderful mem- 
ory and possessed of one of the most extensive 
libraries in the state, there was scarcely any 
field of knowledge with which he was not 
familiar, and those who were privileged to 
listen to his conversation, invariably wondered 
at the extent of his information. He was not 
gifted with the power of oratory, but as a 
forceful and virile writer, especially on politi- 
cal questions, he had neither superior nor 
equal in his day and generation. His contri- 
butions to the politico-economic literature of 
the country during the prolonged agitation 
preceding the enactment of the famous 
Walker tariff of 1846, which has been the 
basis of all Democratic tariff legislation since 
that date, did more than anything else to fix 
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the policy of his pazty in that regard. New 
Hampshire has had but one President. But 
for Edmund Burke, even that one would 
never have been pleced to her credit. His 


strong influence in the Democratic National 
Convention of 1852; his intimate acquain- 
tance with the southern leaders, then all 
powerful in party affairs, gained by long 
residence in Washington, and his thorough 
knowledge of the s:tuation in all its bearings, 
gave him power which no other member of 
the New Hampshire delegation possessed, 
but for which power, intelligently and per- 
sistently exercised, success would have been 
impossible. It may justly be added that but 
for the selfishness and jealously of men close to 
General Pierce, Mr. Burke would doubtless 
have been called to the prominent position 
in his cabinet for which he was admirably 
qualified and to which gratitude and good 
judgment on the part of the former, would 
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seem to have dictated his appointment. Had 
he thus been called it is not improbable that 
the administration of 1853-7 would have been 
more successful than it was. 

Other lawyers of the town, cotemporan- 
eous with and following Mr. Burke, included 
David Allen, Austin Corbin, Samuel H. Edes 
(all natives of the town), Albert S. Wait— 
long time his partner—Levi W. Barton, 
Shepard L. Bowers, W. H. H. Allen and 
others, previous to those now in practice, 
all of whom dignified the profession they 
followed. 

The medical profession, also, has been well 
and honorably represented in this town, since 
the advent of the first permanent local phy- 
sician, Dr. James Corbin, the progenitor of 
the widely noted Corbin family, who came 
here from Massachusetts in 1790, previous to 
which time, as the record has it, women as 
nurses and midwives, had mainly ministered 
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worthy old time physician, Dr. John B. Me- 
Gregor, representative of another notable 
family of the town, whose venerable kinsman 
James B. McGregor, passed away last year 
at Northville, at the remarkable age of 108 
years. Time does not permit individual men- 
tion of all the men who have honored the 
profession of medicine in this community; but 
I should be faithless to my own sense of duty 
if I failed to name the three physicians, for 
many years cotemporar.es, who were in 
active practice here in my boyhood days and 
who held rank with the first in the state in 
professional skill and in publie esteem—Drs. 
John L. Swett, Mason Hatch and Thomas 
Sanborn. Each had his host of special admir- 
ers and all commanded universal respect. 

The cause of education has ever been gen- 
erously fostered here. Its demands were 
recognized in the vote of the proprietors 
providing for the erection of the first building 








to the wants of the sick and suffering. Doctor 
Corbin’s professional career, covering a period 
of more than thirty-five years, until his death 
in January, 1826, was eminently successful. 
Like most physicians of his day, as well as 
many clergymen, he was also an extensive 
farmer. Following, and for a time cotempor- 
aneous with, Doctor Corbin, came that other 


for public uses, which was ‘to be improved 
as a school house and for religious worship.” 
In a few years, there were six school districts 
in town, later increased to nineteen, in most 
of which schools were maintained till the 
adoption of the town system. Strong” men 
and able women had charge of those schools in 
the earlier days, and to their sound instruc- 


Danie. C. Corin, second son of Austin and Mary Corbin and brother of Austin Corbin 
before mentioned, was endo wed in great measure with the same enterprising spirit, indomi- 
table energy and capacity for extensive operations which characterized his elder brother, 
and which was also manifested, to some extent at least, by the younger brother, James, of 
whom less is known, but who was long extensively engaged in business at Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
and later at Silver City, of which he was mayor, and where he died in March, 1908, at the age 
of seventy years. Daniel C. Corbin went West at the age of twenty, and was engaged three 
years in surveying land, under government contract, in lowa and Minnesota, and was later 
similarly occupied and in various real estate operations on the Missouri River. From 1862 
to 1864 he resided at Denver, Col., where he was largely interested in contracts for government 
supplies, and in freight transportation from the Missouri to Denver and Salt Lake. Later he 
spent ten years at Helena, Mont., engaged in various enterprises, including banking, being 
for five years part owner and cashier of the First National Bank of that city. Returning 
East, from 1876 to 1882 he was engaged with his brother, Austin, in the Manhattan Beach Rail- 
way enterprise, and was the managing director of the company. Going West again in 1882, 
upon the discovery of silver-lead mines in the Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho, he organized 
the Coeur d’Alene Railroad and Navigation Co., placed boats on the lake and extended the line 
by rail into the mines. In 1888 he sold out to the Northern Pacific and moved to Spokane, 
Wash., where he has since resided, and has been an important factor in the growth and 
development of that enterprising city. He built the Spokane Falls and Northern Railway, 
from Spokane to the mining districts on Kootenay Lake in British Columbia, a distance of 
200 miles, with a branch to the Rossland mines at Red Mountain, and operated the same till 
1898 when he sold this also to the Northern Pacific. In 1905 he commenced the construction 
of the Spokane International Railway, connecting Spokane with the Canadian Pacific at 
Kingsgate, on the international boundary, a distance of 140 miles, completing the line in 1906, 
and operating the same as president of the company since that time. He is also engaged in 
other important enterprises, among which is the Spokane Valley Land and Water Co., with 
holdings of 6000 acres and a water supply sufficient to irrigate 18,000, of which he is president, 
as well as of the Corbin Coal and Coke Co., owning 15,000 acres of coal land in British Colum- 
bia, connected with the Canadian Pacific system. Although well advanced in life he is still 
active and vigorous in the direction of his various enterprises. 
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tion hundreds of Newport's sons and daugh- 


ters, at 


abroad owed no small 


measure of their success. 


home and 
For fifty years, or 
more, previous to the organization of Unicn 
District and the establishment of the High 
School, an Academy was maintained in town, 
occupying at first a building erected for its 
accommodation in 1819, and, later, the Bap- 
tist vestry, town hall or court house, as the 
case might be. 

During the hundred years, from 1794, when 
Abijah Wines completed his course, till 1894, 
thirty-three sons of Newport, at least, were 
graduated from Dartmouth, and many from 


other colleges. Newport women, however, 

















Helen Peabody 


with women everywhere, have had less oppor- 
tunity than men to secure the advantages of 
liberal education. Yet some of them suc- 
ceeded, even before the middle of the last 
century. Malvina Chapin, a graduate in the 
first class (1842) at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
became a pioneer in the work of carrying 
civilization to the Sandwich Islands, and 
Helen Peabody of the class of 1848, became 
the first President of Western College, at 
Oxford, Ohio, the first distinctively “‘Woman’s 
College” in the United States, which position 
she held with success and honor for thirty- 
three years, declining, meanwhile, a call to 
the first presidency of Wellesley. Many other 
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Newport women, in later years, have been 
liberally educated, and some of these, like 
Etta L. Miller, Martha M. Chellis and Georgia 
Wilcox, have rendered valuable service and 
won high reputation as teachers. 

In the literary field Newport has also been 
well at the front, and this largely through the 
work of another female pioneer, Sarah Josepha 
Hale (nee Buell) forty years editor of ‘ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book’’ and author and compiler of 
many volumes, whose fame would have been 
world wide even had she never written that 
immortal poem—‘Mary’s Lamb.” Carlos 
Wilcox, Edward A. Jenks and Willis E. Hurd 
all wrote excellent verse, and Mary Dwinell 
Chellis Lund was a fertile and pleasing writer 
of prose as well as poetry. 

Music, too, has here found its votaries and 
its interpreters. Capable teachers, excellent 
singers and fine instrumentalists have been 
in the midst, in goodly numbers. The church 
choirs have maintained a high standard, and 
for many years a successful festival was an 
annual feature in the life of the town. Here 
was born and reared America’s most noted 
female organist—Marion McGregor Christo- 
pher, daughter of Dr. John B. McGregor, for 
twenty-five years organist of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York; while two young sons 
of the town, well known and esteemed by 
many among you—Nelson P. Coffin and 
Reginald Deming—are winning high success 
in different lines of musical art. 

The newspaper press has been incidentally 
referred to in another connection. The Argus 
and Spectator, was the only paper published, 
in town for a long series of years. For almost 
forty years—from 1840 to 1879—after passing 
out of the hands of Mr. Burke, it was edited 
and published by those two old time printers, 
vigorous writers, stalwart Democrats and 
worthy citizens—Henry G. Carleton and 
Matthew Harvey, whose memory is still hon- 
ored by many in this community. Later it 
was published for another long term of years, 
by Hubbard A. Barton and George B. Whee- 
ler, till, some three years since it passed into 
the hands of the present proprietor, Samuel 
H. Edes, representative in the fourth gener- 
ation of a notable Newport family, still “keep- 
ing the faith” politically, and earnestly fur- 
thering the welfare of the community. No 
paper of the opposite political faith had been 
published here for any considerable length 
of time, when, in January, 1859, the Sullivan 
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Republican made its appearance, as a cham- 
pion of the Republican cause 
by Elias H 


Sullivan County Republicans, and continued 


It was printed 


Cheney for an association of 


two years, when it suspended and Mr. Cheney 





H. G. Carleton. Matthew Harvey. 


went to Lebanon as publisher of the Free 
Press, with which he has been connected, 
either as publisher or editorial writer—for 
most part in both capacities—from that day 
to this. Twenty years later, in 1881, his son, 
Fred W. Cheney started the Republican 
Champion, which has been successfully con- 
tinued, under his direction, later under that of 
Edwin C. Hitchcock, and for seven years past 
that of Olin H. Chase, as an earnest advocate 
of “‘stand-pat”’ Republicanism and an enter- 
prising purveyor of local news. Between 
these two journals the needs of this com- 
munity and the surrounding towns in this 
direction, are well met. May both live long 
and prosper! 

Newport men have ever freely responded 
to the call of patriotism. There are not less 
than forty names of Newport citizens recorded 
as having rendered actual service in the war 
for independence, in many cases, however, 
before establishing their homes in the town. 
The last two surviving pensioners of that 
war in New Hampshire, in fact, were Newport 
men—Joel McGregor and Joel Kelsey. A 
goodly number, also, fought in the war of 
1812, while 240 sons of Newport, of whom 
not less than fifteen were commissioned 
officers, were enlisted in the Union cause in 
the Civil War. Here it may be added that 
the distinguished Gen. A. B. Nettleton, who 
fought with Custer in seventy battles of the 
Civil War and, later, became eminent in 
journalism and in public life, whose recent 
death has been a matter of wide comment, 
came of Newport stock, being a great grand- 


20uv 


son cf Jeremiah 


Nettleton, and a second 
cousin of Lieut. Edward Nettleton, Newport's 
first volunteer in the Union service 

To the public service in civil life Newport 
has contributed one governor, of the state 
Ralph Metcalf might given 
another, had he not preferred to put the price 


and have 
then demanded for such distinction into the 
splendid free library building of which the 
people of Newport are so justly proud, and 
which will remain for generations a fitting 
monument to an enterprising citizen and 
worthy man. One of her citizens was three 
times elected to Congress. 
sons 


Two native born 
similarly honored—Mason W. 
Tappan, also Attorney-General of the state, 
and Edwin O. Stanard, also Lieutenant- 
Governor of Missouri; while Ebenezer Allen 
another native, was Attorney-General of the 
republic of Texas under President Sam Hous- 
ton, and still another—Josiah Stevens, Jr., 
was Secretary of the State. The town has 
had three representatives—Nathan Mudgett, 
Dexter Richards and Seth M. Richards—in 


were 





S. H. Edes 


the executive council; Benjamin Giles, Uarih 
Wilcox, David Allen, Austin Corbin, Sr., 
Jeremiah D. Nettleton, Levi W. Barton, 
George H. Fairbanks, Shepard L. Bowers, 
Dexter Richards, Seth M. Richards and John 











Hon. William J. Forsaith 
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B. Cooper, occupied seats in the State Senate; 
while out of more than a hundred names of 
men of this town, found in the roll of mem- 
bership in the House of Representatives since - 
the present government was established in 
1783, many are those of men of ability and 
influence whose power for good in shaping 
legislation was most advantageously exerted. 
No Newport representative has been Speaker 
of the House; but two natives of the town— 
Samuel Metcalf Wheeler, long an eminent 
lawyer at Dover, and Harry M. Cheney, of 
Lebanon, now of Concord, who also served 
in the executive council, enjoyed that dis- 
tinction. The oldest living representative 
of the town in the legislature—-William Nourse 
was a member of the memorable House of 
1861, whose exciting session was held in the 
opening days of the Civil war—fifty years 
ago last June. So far as I know but two of his 
associates in that house—Hon. Warren F. 
Daniell of Franklin and Elijah M. Topliff of 
Manchester—are now living. 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt to 
call the names of all the sons of Newport, not 
already mentioned, letting alone the daugh- 
ters, whose careers in various fields of honor- 
able activity have been creditable to them- 
selves and their native town; but, regardless 
of the danger of invidious distinction, some 


and in active service throughout the Civil 
War, participating in the relief of Fort Pick- 
ens, the capture of Fort Fisher, and as com- 
mander of the Canonicus firing and receiving 
the last hostile shots at the fall of Charleston; 
and subsequently conducting the most exten- 
sive and successful deep sea soundings in the 





few of the names to which all Newport men 
and women point with pride should be 
recounted here: Rear Admiral George E. 
Belknap, for more than forty years an orna- 
ment of the American navy, skilled in sea- 
manship, daring in conflict, who honored hi§ 
country’s flag in every sea and defended its 
starry folds mid the shot and shell of awful 
battle; in the thick of the fight at the capture 
of the Barrier Forts in Canton River in 1856, 


William Nourse 


Pacific ocean ever made by man, was born 
and reared in Newport. Here too was the 
birthplace of those three remarkable brothers 
each a giant in his own field of action, who 
have done more than any other three men 
born in New Hampshire to promote the 
material development of the country—Austin, 
James and Daniel C. Corbin, the last named 





Wituram J. Forsairs, associate justice of the Municipal Court of Boston, was born in 
Newport April 19, 1836, the son of Josiah and Maria (Southworth) Forsaith. His father was 
for many years a prominent lawyer and business man of the town. He fitted for college at 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 1850-1853; entered Amherst College in the latter year, 
remaining till 1855, then changing to Dartmouth where he graduated in 1857, just 50 years 
after his father’s graduation from the same college. He commenced the study of law in the 
office of Burke & Wait in Newport, January, 1858, and continued with Hon. Benjamin 
F. Hallett of Boston, the Harvard Law School and Ranney & Morse of Boston till May, 1860, 
when he was admitted to the Suffolk County bar, and began practice in Boston, where he has 
ever since resided. He was appointed a special justice of the Municipal Court of Boston in 
January, 1872, which position he held till March, 1882, when he was promoted to be one of the 
associate justices of the same court, in which capacity he has served continuously to the present 
time, with conspicuous fidelity and ability. He also held the office of trial justice for juvenile 
offenders for Suffolk County for five years, from June, 1872. Judge Forsaith married, 
October 31, 1865, Annie M., daughter of John W. Veazie of Bangor, Me., who died April 18, 
1889, leaving a son and two daughters, still living. He retains a strong interest in his native 
town, which he visits frequently, and whose people take due pride in his honorable career. 
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of whom is still in the midst of vast enter- 
prises in the great “inland empire’ of the 
far Northwest of which the wonderful city 
of Spokane is the growing metropolis. Rev. 
Charles Peabody, teacher and preacher, long 
agent of the Ameriean Tract Society; Rev. 
Dr. Kendrick Metcalf, professor of Latin 
‘and Greek and one time president of Hobart 
College; William J. Forsaith, for many years 
judge of the Municipal Court of Boston and 
still in the harness; Charles H. Chapin and 
Charles H. Woods, successful lawyers in St. 
Louis and Minneapolis respectively; Quincy 
A. Gilmore, real estate operator in Iowa; 
Henry M. Wilmarth successful banker of 








Richards Free Library 


Chicago; Frank H. Carleton, eminent attor- 
ney of Minneapolis, still in his prime; Herbert 
J. Barton, professor of Latin and Greek in the 
University of Illinois; Charles J. Emerson, 
principal of Stoneham, Mass., high school; 
Charles E. Nutting, General Superintendent 
of the Draper Company at Hopedale, Mass., 
Loren D. Towle, successful business man, of 
Boston—all these and many more should 
have special mention when we call the roll 
of Newport’s worthy sons. 

This address would be incomplete if it 
failed to embody special reference to the 
Hon. Dexter Richards, who, as merchant and 
manufacturer, was a leading factor in the 
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business life of the town for a generation; 
whose strong public spirit contributed to its 
material prosperity in various directions, and 
to whose generosity it is indebted not only 
for its splendid library, but also for its elegant 
high school building. His son, Col. Seth M. 
Richards, who succeeded him in business, as 
well as in public confidence and popular 
regard, will also be long remembered by the 
people of Newport as a worthy and loyal son 
of the good old town. 

In the last century and a half there has 
been accomplished more in the line of mater- 
ial development, intellectual progress and 
scientific achievement than in any correspond- 
ing period of the world’s history, to all of 
which work, Newport men and women, at 
home and abroad, have made ample contri- 
bution. The progress of the years to come 
must be along the lines of social betterment, 
moral growth and spiritual power—the con- 
quest of greed, the subordination of mater- 
ialism and commercialism to the nobler pur- 
poses of human brotherhood; the abolition of 
war, the triumph of universal peace, the full 
completion of the Master’s purpose, the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven in 
the hearts of men. Let us hope that in this 
great work Newport’s share will be well and 
amply done. 


Following the historical address, 
Mrs. Mary Hawes Wilmarth, who 
spent ten years of her early life in the 
town and was the wife of the late 
Henry M. Wilmarth, a son of New- 
port, and a successful Chicago banker, 
was presented and gave the following 
address: 


Address of Mrs. Mary H. Wilmarth 


Under the aegis of the words “Old Home 
Day” I assume the indulgence of my audi- 
ence and the liberty of speaking familiarly 
and personally, as those of a scattered family 
do when reunited, looking backward and 
forward, recalling the past, as each knew it 
from his or her own angle of time and circum- 
stance, and reading the promise or portent 
for the future according to the vision they 
may have from their own particular coign 
of vantage. 

Those of us who have come to this beau- 
tiful birthday party after years of absence 
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are stirred with conflicting emotions and 
claims for attention between the changed 
and the unchanging. From the station our 
eyes fall on the word “ Welcome” like a 
message from all to all. The town is en féte. 
Draped are pillars and arches—from apex 
of roofs to foundation basement, all is aglow 
with color. Banners of different countries 
seem to repeat the legend.over one of the 
gates of Siena: “Here let no man be astranger.” 
Goldenrod lends its brilliant plumes to deco- 
ration of lawns and porches. By night, 
lights come out on the thronged streets and 
on the distant hillside shape themselves 
like a new constellation appearing in the sky. 

We are taken for drives over state roads 
embowered in trees grown to the height of 
cathedral vaultings; hills climbed of yore 
by the laborious aid of panting horses, our 
ear skims with the ease of swallows. 

Along the dear back-road, beloved of lovers, 
new pines, in place of the old, give out the 
old pungent fragrance. New roads, where 
we never dreamed there would be any, are 
bordered with handsome villas, which seem 
unconscious of their newness. The old 
swimming pool in the shaded river vith the 
“deep hole,” which tempted little boys and 
girls beyond their depth, is deserted and the 
bathers go farther south. - 

The red schoolhouses, here and - there, 
which gathered from the vicinity the neigh- 
boring youth have served their day and 
passed. One remains—a kind of memorial 
hall. Because one private citizen recognized 
the need of higher education we see the 
Richards High School building. No longer 
is it necessary for parents to send their 
children away from home to fit for college. 
Even more than for the High School building 
Youth and Age may unite in grateful remem- 
brance of the donor, Dexter Richards, for 
the gift of the Public Library. In this pas- 
ture those of different tastes and needs, the 
learned and the untutored, may find what 
they seek; patient teachers who do not rebuke, 
companionship which never intrudes, fellow- 
ship of the like-minded, amusement to give 
wings to the hours which might go with leaden 
feet, and counsels of perfection. 

The Newport we see today is, indeed, 
not the Newport which we remember—but 
there are the “things” that “do remain.” We 
look afar to the everlasting hills and there 
round about are old Coit, Croydon Mountain, 
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Ascutney and Kearsage. How can they be 
so unmoved and we so changed! Here stand 
the churches—just where they have always 
been, as far back as most of us can remem- 
ber—symbols of imperishable faiths. 

We look in young faces and say: “How 
like your father!” or: “The tones of your 
voice are like those of your mother.” We 
talk with grandparents and say “I should 
know you would think thus, on that sub- 
ject.” 

So mingle our wonder and admiration for 
the new which means advance and the rever- 
ence and tenderness for the “excellent 
which is permanent.” 




















Mrs. Mary H. Wilmarth 


Newport was my home for a decade of 
years beginning in the first half of the last 
century, fraught with precious memories. 
They were, indeed, “happy years that fixed 
my choice” on what President Eliot calls the 
“durable satisfaction of Life.” Personal 
attachments of more than life-long signifi- 
cance; the closest of “the ties that bind”’ 
leaving as inheritance a legacy of affection 
in younger hearts, which encompasses and 
irradiates these days for me. Here were 
opportunities which left no excuse for saying 
“If I had but had”—this or that chance— 
“T would have been more and done better.” 
If there was little of Art here, there was the 














Col. Seth M. Richards 
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glory of Nature to make the appeal to the 
love of beauty. Here were books and leisure 
to enjoy them. Although there was dearth 
of public libraries there were book lovers 
and owners who were generous lenders. 
Governor Metcalf used to say “any one 
who wanted them” might borrow his books, 
only if they did not return one volume of a 
series he wished they would come and take 
the remaining ones. There were teachers 
who furnished stimulus and direction to their 
pupils, pastors who shepherded their flocks 
with devotion. Among my teachers was the 
late Hon. Levi W. Barton, and during one 
winter the Rev. Mr. Cummings led me 
through the: Eclogues of Virgil. I remember 
how it thrilled me—when he showed me 
the passages in the fourth Eclogue from which 
it was thought the Pagan poet had inwrought 
a prophecy of the coming of the Messiah. 
I by no means undervalue the privileges 
enjoyed in one of the red schoolhouses with 
an adored teacher who communicated her 
love of Wordsworth, and her interest in his- 
tory. 

There was—here still remains—a friend, 
who, for me, set the Earth, and all that on 
it is, in a new relation to the Universe by what 
she said of astronomy. Here was—here 
is today—having come hither for this reunion 
with her children and children’s children—the 
first poet I ever knew whose fancies, serious 
and playful, took form in rhyme and rhythm; 
whose tender consolations were offered in 
a chalice of verse, as her blesséd father’s 
were in prayer and visitation. 
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poet, Martha Chapin. They bear other 
names today, those of their successful wooers 
—Porter Claggett and Daniel Wilcox. 

Here was my story teller, who could always 
make the story as long as the road we walked; 
another who knew the flowers of the field 
and the ferns of the wood and where to look 
for the maple tree which put out the branch 
that would first turn scarlet and herald the 
advancing autumn. Here was a cartoonist 
who could tell his story with facile pen equal 
to the best of them today; he was as willing 
to do it for watching children as for the public 
press. These names are coined on marble 
headstones now—their memories as indel- 
ibly on the hearts of those whom they glad- 
dened as they passed along. 

Except from books I never heard of a de- 
pendent poor family nearer than the Sandwich 
Islands, nor of a criminal nearer than—Boston 
—(with apologies to Boston be it said) nor 
of a delinquent child, not even of a truant. 
Errands of mercy were confined to those 
who were ill or bereaved. 

In one humble home of three grown people 
two childless women added to the slender 
resources of a small farm by weaving on 2. 
hand loom, which was a wonder. Their — 
house was half way between the homes of a. 
group of five boys and the school to which 
they daily trudged on foot unless by happy 
chance they caught a ride. When winter 
afternoons were specially cold and bitter or 
wet and sleety those boys knew a big fire 
and warm welcome would be waiting for them 
in that home and not unlikely a big pan 








I called my astronomer Frank Carr, my of doughnuts. Even the cat here had 


Sern M. Ricuarps, eldest son of Dexter and Louisa (Hatch) Richards, was born in New- 
port June 6, 1850, and died September 26, 1910. Colonel Richards was educated in the public. 
schools, and at Kimball Union and Phillips Andover Academies, and, after a short term of serv- 
ice in a wholesale mercantile establishment in Boston, became associated with his father in the 
proprietorship and operation of the Sugar River Mills, of which he was, later, for many years, 
the manager. He succeeded his father in his banking, railroad and other activities, serv- 
ing many years as president of the First National Bank, as trustee of the Newport Savings 
Bank, and asa director in the Northern and Connecticut River Railroads. He was also president 
of the Newport Electric Light Co., and of the Newport Improvement Co. Colonel Richards 
was active in politics and public life, serving his town first as treasurer, and subsequently as a 
representative in the legislature of 1885. In 1887 he was — an aide on the staff of 
Gov. Charles H. Sawyer. In 1897 he represented the Seventh District in the state senate; in 
1900 he was chosen a presidential elector on the Republican ticket, and was a member of 
the executive council in 1903-04. As was the case with his father, he held high rank among the 
enterprising business men of the state, and, in public spirit and devotion to the welfare of his 
native town, was surpassed by no man. He married, October 9, 1878, Lizzie, daughter of 
Oliver Farnsworth of Boston, a granddaughter of Dea. Joseph Farnsworth of Newport, who 
survives him, with three daughters—Edith J., Louisa Frances, wife of D. Sidney Rollins, of 
Newport, and Margaret Elizabeth, who is now traveling abroad. Some years before his 
decease Colonel Richards erected a spacious and elegant residence on North Main Street, 
Newport, facing the Common, which is occupied by the family. 
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her own door which she could open .at will 
and go in and out as she pleased. 

The only charitable organization was the 
sewing society, where the ladies made garments 
for the foreign missionaries, and occasionally 
gentlemen came for supper and remained 
for a social evening. If it was sometimes 
suspected, and often true, that some went 
for the afternoon sewing that they might 
be in for the social evening, was it not natural? 
There were other occasions, with no pretence 
of charity, where mutual attractions had 
opportunities to develop. There were sleigh- 
ing parties and coasting parties, and once— 
a ball. I remember only one. I have seen 
others since but none where men seemed to 
me more gallant or ladies more gay, or music 
more dance-compelling. There were parties 
for sugaring off in the Bascom’s maple grove; 
late snow lingering on the ground; April 
skies sunny,—hot, the boiling syrup turned 
on snow, crystalling crisp and clear into 
«andy. I remember no dawning of the ques- 
tion of the relations between labor and 
capital except such as took the form of won- 
dering where to find hands to hire when 
the hay was ready to cut or the grain to 
harvest. Everybody wanted hands at the 
same time—and there was no bureau of dis- 
tribution of labor to forecast when and 
where the laborer should find his market 
place. 

There were no Social Problems talked 
about, or recognized as such. Perhaps it 
was because recognition was lacking. 

Personal retrospection, even with the 
oldest of us, does not reach half way back 
to the Charter Day we celebrate, or to 
the coming of those first families whose 
descendants keep in evidence their names 
among those “honorably mentioned.” What 
our sires have told us projects little farther 
back. Beyond that we must ask the histo- 
rian, who, like the able speaker of the day, 
by patient research and care in sifting evi- 
dence, reconstructs the past and sets it in the 
-focus of his search light. 

If we would set the Charter Day of Newport 
contemporaneously with other events on the 
page of history we find it was a century and 
a half after the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock, that those pioneers who 
followed the blazed trail kept their Sabbath 
under a tree on yonder hill their first recorded 
act. Kilingworth, from whence they came, 
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was the home of Yale College before the 
college was permanently established in New 
Haven. Yale College was the mother of 
Congregationalism, that republican form of 
church government which quite fitted in 
with the political ideas of those who wished to 
substitute the authority of the community 
for that of the individual. It is easy to see 
that the leaven of Congregationalism came 
to town with the first settlers. 

In 1761, the charter year of Newport, 
Louis XV in France was supporting his shame- 
less extravagance by grievous taxation of 
his oppressed people, driving them straight 
to revolution, that after him must come 
wreck and ruin. In the mother country our 
Sovereign Lord, King George the Third, 
had but begun his long reign of sixty years— 
which for him were to end in madness after 
losing the greatest of England’s colonial 
possessions. Willful, obstinate, headstrong, 
he would not listen to the voice of his people 
nor to the arguments of his wisest advisers. 


The Colonists were insistently declaring 
their ultimatum. “No taxation without 
representation!’’ Is it not remarkable 


that, seeing so clearly the principle for which 
they “fought, bled and died” the founders 
of the Republic should not have established 
it ineradicably in their form of government? 
Strange that so few of the states as yet adopt 
the principle in practice and that many legis- 
lators oppose it? ‘“‘ What sought ”’—what 
brought “they thus afar,” those intrepid 
spirits who first made homes and found com- 
munity of interest in this pleasant valley? 
Was it the lure of the wilderness to which 
many hearken though they walk the city 
streets? Was it the love of the primeval? 
New lands to subdue, cultivate andown? We 
know they must have been endowed with 
energy, fortitude and ingenuity, must have 
been confident of their own _ resources, 
ready to meet hardships, obstacles and emer- 
gences. 

With the conveniences to which we have 
become habituated it seems unendurable pri- 
vation to be where tree must be hewn before 
shelter can be insured to protect from cold 
and storm, to be shut off from immediate 
communication with the larger world—with- 
out telephones or steamships. (It had been 





conclusively proven to the satisfaction of 
those who made the argument that no vessel 
could ever carry coal enough to take itself 
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across the ocean.) We are almost ready 
to count airships among our necessities— 
so convenient they will be as thoroughfares 
grow more crowded! Such an advantage over 
the enemy in time of war! Politicians tell 
us the best prevention for war is to be ready 
for it. We are not all convinced yet neverthe- 
less. 

_In complacency with which we contrast 
the “Then and Now” and the achievements 
of the last one hundred and fifty years, let 
us not overlook the much in common between 
ourselves and the pioneers we commemorate. 
Let us remember that what we still call our 
best in literature was theirs also. All the 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin that we cherish 
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deport those who are likely to become a men- 
ace. Our ancestors were themselves the 
immigrants whom the Indians, if they had 
had foresight, might for the sake of their 
own race have wished to deport. 

We may well be challenged and asked: 

With all the modern inventions whereby 
we can circle the world as quickly as Puck 
could put a girdle around it, what have we 
done to bring separated nations to terms 
of Love, Joy and Peace with each other? 
What has been accomplished that men may 
live better in better homes? We must bear 
the self-accusation of admitting that labor 
does not yet receive the minimum wage 
which allows the masses to live in self-respect- 
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and pass on to our children—which includes 
all we call our Sacred Scriptures; the “wells 
of English undefiled,” Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Steele; Defoe’s immortal Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, 
the Wesleys and Whitefield, men of Oxford 
learning and impassioned piety; Watts to 
write the hymns they sung and we repeat, 
and many, many more. 

Is ours all the gain? They had slavery. 
We have abolished it; at least we no longer 
buy and sell negroes but we have not yet 
given them a fair chance. They had iso- 
lation and loneliness, we have slums, and 
crowded tenement houses, built so high 
and close together that air and sunlight 
cannot find their way in to the lowest stories. 
We look askance at immigrants and hurriedly 


ing decency, to have the leisure for minis- 
tering to or enjoying other than physical 
needs. We still have little children working 
day and night in mills because new inventions 
of machinery enable the children to put 
their deftness in the place of mature strength. 
Still, little children disport themselves upon 
the theatrical stage, wasting their youth that 
their winning graces may amuse the tired 
business man, as weary at the end of a long 
day in his counting room with dictating and 
telephoning and managing as men were afore- 
time who followed the plough and drove oxen. 
We are to draw our hope today not so much 
from where we find ourselves as from the 
direction in which we are facing, and the 
leadership we are following. 

We of the twentieth century are giving 
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supremacy to science, as they of the eight- 
eenth did not. The early colleges of New 
England had no place for it in their cur- 
ricula. We have used the accumulation of 
scientific conclusions for the revolution of 
industrial methods. We are going to widen 
the field for its application, and learn from 
laboratory experiments how to prevent 
the inception of epidemics which those who 
preceded us bore in humble patience as a 
dispensation of Providence. Statistics are 
proving the waste of war. Social science 
points the way to social reform. We are 
learning that it is dangerous to act without 
knowing—and immoral to know without 
acting on what we do know. That way lies 
atrophy for the moral sentiments. 

All the agencies which act for bringing 
men more quickly into communication are 
so many conduits for extending the last 
discoveries of what makes for good. When 
we have learned what these are, let us adopt 
them with the strength of purpose, the moral 
courage, the fidelity to conscience, the applica- 
tion of theory to practice, which were the 
fundamental characteristics of the founders 
of Newport. 


Frank O. Chellis, Esq., a prominent 
Newport lawyer, was introduced as 
the next speaker. He said: 


Speech of F. O. Chellis 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I was about to quench my thirst (holding a 
glass of water in his hand) with this pure 
water, but no joy or privilege shall be mine 
this day which is not yours. If each of you 
held a glass of this water in your hands we 
would drink to each other’s future health and 
happiness. As it is we will simply look upon 
it and wish each other every joy and success 
that life can bring; pledge ourselves anew to 
all those we love and honor, and consecrate 
our lives to all that is good and true in this 
beautiful world that God has dedicated and 
consecrated to all his children. 

There is always one occasion when I wish I 
were a woman, and that is when I am called 
upon to make a “five minute speech”; for we 
all will admit that the average woman can say 
more in five minutes than the average man can 
say in half an hour. There is this compensa- 
tion, however, when such a limit is placed on 
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my time, the audience always greets me with 
a smile. 

During the past weeks I have heard some of 
our townspeople remark that they thought it 
very foolish to spend so much time, energy 
and money in preparing for this celebration. 
But is there a Newport man or woman within 
the sound of my voice, who, after seeing and 
hearing what has occurred even up to the pres- 
ent time, now feels that we have been too lav- 
ish with our money or too free and liberal with 
our labor and energy? Indeed, who is there 
among us whose heart does not beat with 
pride as he hears the words of commendation 
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and praise that come to us on every hand from 
relatives, old friends and acquaintances, and 
even strangers who have come to enjoy that 
generous hospitality and that royal welcome 
that we have all made such efforts to give 
them? 

We certainly have no regrets for our labors 
and we rejoice because everyone seems fo fully 
appreciate what we have done. 

I believe the success of this celebration is 
typical of the success that has come to the 


people of Newport, as individuals and as a 


community, through all the years that are 
past. The men of this town have generally 
been prosperous and successful because they 
have been men of push:and hustle. The 
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town has prospered because as a community 
it has possessed this same spirit and energy, 
and the one great lesson that we would draw 
from the occasion is, that all success, all 
power, and all eminence is attained only by 
hard, earnest, persistent effort. 


“ The heights of great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night.” 


Every evening of his perilous journey across 
the pathless ocean, Columbus is said to have 
written in his journal these simple but sublime 
words, “ This day we sailed westward, which 
was our course.”’ 

When the Alps stood in the way of Napo- 
leon, he declared, “ There shall be no Alps! ”’ 
and he built a road over those mountain 
heights. 

This is the spirit and energy, I say, that has 
characterized the men and women of Newport. 
It has transformed this land from a wilderness 
to a community that enjoys all the comforts 
and blessings of modern civilization; it has 
planted along the banks of this stream the 
mills and factories that contribute so much to 
our material prosperity ; it has erected the sub- 
stantial business blocks and hotels that so well 
mark our thrift and industry, and which are 
the admiration of all strangers; it has raised 
the splendid school houses, church edifices, 
public library, town hall and the other 
public buildings; it has built the elegant resi- 
dences of the wealthy and the neat and 
comfortable cottages of the laboring people, 
which adorn all our streets and render New- 
port one of the most beautiful villages in New 
England. 

It has laid out and beautified our public 
parks and pleasure grounds, and this reminds 
me that on this day, on this very spot, along 
the banks of this stream where Eastman, the 
hunter and trapper, came, and who, the his- 
torian tells us was the first white man to be- 


hold the beauty and loveliness of this valley, : 


that same spirit, energy and far-sightedness is 

laying the foundation of an institution, which, 
in my judgment, is destined to make New- 
port famous far beyond the limits of our own 
state. 

I need not tell you that this institution is 
none other than Newport’s new Recreation 
Park and Playground. And what an auspi- 
cious occasion for the dedication and conse- 
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cration of an institution of this character! 

Here is where Newport’s future life, energy, 
health and happiness is to be conserved and 
preserved; here is where childhood is to frolic 
and play in sunshine and joy; here is where 
youth is to grow strong and manly in the 
engagement of innocent sports and pastimes; 
here is where manhood is to gain respite from 
toil and labor in diversions that bring joy and 
happiness, and here is where the aged are to 
find rest in witnessing the pleasures of youth. 

Let us then build it in a manner worthy of 
its high purposes; beautify and adorn it with 
what is beautiful in nature and art, and, above 
all, let us throw around it every safeguard 
essential to its highest success, and then, so 
long as this stream shall casry the waters of 
the lake to the Connecticut and old Croydon 
shall lift her crowned head into the blue of the 
heavens, so long will our children and our 
children’s children rise up and call us blessed. 


Rev. George F. Chapin of Saxton’s 
River, Vt., born in Newport May 26, 
1836, a son of the late Dea. David 
B. and Zeroiah (Farnsworth) Chapin 
educated at Kimball Union Academy 
and Amherst College (class of 1860), 
was next introduced, and spoke sub- 
stantially as follows: 


Remarks of Rev. George F. Chapin 


Mr. President, and Friends of Newport: 


I esteem it a great honor, as a son of New- 
port, to share in this celebration. 

Last evening on the streets the throngs 
of people gave expression to their excess 
of joy in a wild tumult of noise. My blood 
thrilled as I listened to the jubilation of 
the bells. I said to myself that is good. 
Let the people shout for joy. 

Today, in more thoughtful mood, we 
recall the lives and deeds of the fathers. 

The historian has most fittingly mentioned 
the fact that the first comers into this valley 
gave their first Sabbath to the worship of 
God. A still more impressive statement 
has been made, which I believe to be true, 
that no Sabbath in all the one hundred 
and fifty years has passed without public 
worship. These facts are worthy of mention. 

In the early days the people efirned their 
bread in the sweat of the brow. As compared 
with the present the people of that early 
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time were poor. There was small margin 
between the income and outgo. It demanded 
economy and earnest toil on the part of 
parents to support and educate their families. 

That these men and women of almost 


\ 
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a century ago should build the old South 
Church—still the ornament and pride of 
this village—stands a noble monument 
to their reverence for God and to their devo- 
tion to His worship and service. 

It would seem most appropriate that 
these Christian ideals, so finely character- 
istic of that former generation, should find 
their renewed and enlarged expression in 
the lives of the men and women of today. 

“Lest we forget!” 

I thank you again for this great privilege. 


Mrs. Mary M. Sibley, of the Board 
of Education, and a leading member 
of the Newport Woman’s Club, was 
the next speaker. She said: 


Address of Mrs. Mary M. Sibley 


Robert J. Ingersoll once said, “When you 
go home, gelike a ray of light, so that, even in 
the night, it will burst through the doors and 
windows and illuminate the darkness.” 


On the faces before me, I see such a light. 
In the voices around me, last night, I heard 
merriment. Why should you not be joyous? 
The one hundred and fifty years of your his- 
tory have been years of achievement. The 
spirit that brought your ancestors up through 
the wilderness has been transmitted to you, 
their descendants. 

How nobly did those men of old respond to 
their country’s call in the Revolutionary War! 
By their aid was fought the Battle of Saratoga, 
one of the fifteen decisive battles of the world. 
And why decisive? With that victory was 
born the Independence of the United States of 
America! A band of women many times 


larger than our standing army is a living mon- ~ 


ument to their heroism. 

Again, in the great civil strife, Newport’s 
men rushed to battle, with ‘the solid north. 
The Union was preserved. They need no mon- 
ument to perpetuate their heroic deeds for 
they are writ in blood. 

War is an incident of the past with us but 
we have problems before us that require as 
stout a heart and as firm a hand as those 
battles of old. 
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Let every one during this celebration pro- 
claim with a loud voice the noble deeds of 
those men and women of old who made it pos- 
sible for us to enjoy these beautiful vales, the 
the shining waters, the glorious hills and 
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mountains of this God-given land, the fairest 
on all the earth! 


Rev. Sheridan Watson Bell, a Meth- 
odist clergyman of Cincinnati, O., 
whose wife is a daughter of John 
Gunnison, a prominent Newport citi- 
zen, and who spends his vacations 
here, was next called upon by the 
president. He responded as follows: 


Address of Rev. Sheridan W. Bell 


Mr. Chairman: 


I was not born in Newport nor has it ever 
been my home. I did not enter this partic- 
ular sheep fold by either of these doors but 
climbed up some other way and own myself 
a thief and arobber. Iam a cavalier and an 
invader. 

This day belongs so entirely to those natives 
of this town that I should hesitate to use 
the minute allotted if it did not carry the 
privilege of representing a considerable num- 
ber of men who like myself first learned in 
this town that fear of a woman which is the 
beginning of discretion. Every man of us 
will say, ‘Here I found and married the 
sweetest woman in the world.” 

I remember hearing Hon. George A. Sheri- 
dan say that while once on a speaking tour 
in the South he was entertained at the home 
of the grandfather of all the Sheridans and 
being proud of the family name he thought 
he could trace his ancestry a little, but he 
had not read far into the big book before 
he found that seven of his ancestors had been 
hanged for treason in the great Rebellion and 
he stopped looking. 

The adopted sons of Newport have pre- 
ferred to be ignorant of any gruesome mys- 
teries that might be hidden in the ancestral 
records, and have been content to accept 
your assurances of royal lineage and the 
highly honorable character of their ancestral 
inheritances. And we realize how amazing 
our good fortune has been as we listen to 
this recital of honorable deeds and the roll 
of great and good people. The past is cer- 
tainly secure, but we have had neither part 
nor lot in it. With its future, however, we 
are involved and we want to do our part. 
Our one word: then concerns that future. 

Mighty changes are taking place in the 
life of our great country. Mightier than 
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we perhaps realize. Some of the foundations 
are being moved. Things upon which many 
in an earlier generation depended are swept 
away. The passion of our time for reality 
is forcing new standards upon us. A new 
aristocracy is forming. It is the aristocracy 
of effective people. There is little respect 
for blood, no matter how blue, if it runs 
foul. The aristocracy of the dollar is waning. 
That of culture demands a _ serviceable 
ideal. Inheritances are not to rest upon, 
but build upon. It is not enough that some 
one of the name we bear lived and wrought 
well in his day. Our time demands that 
one must have worth in himself and win 
his own standing ground. 

When Theodore Parker made his first visit 
to Cincinnati he said he made a great dis- 
covery—that while the aristocracy of Cin- 
cinnati was unquestionably founded upon 
pork it made a great difference whether a 
man killed pigs himself or whether his father 
had killed them. The first was Plebian 
the second Patrician. It was the difference, 
Parker said, between the “stickums’’ and the 
“stuckums” and his sympathy was with 
the present tense. 

Our age sympathizes with the present tense. 

These changes effect our social order. 
At heart they are economic but they involve 
our political as well as our industrial life. 
Today’s Boston Herald refers to the fact 
that Lafollette sits in Fryes’ chair and com- 
ments upon it as a sign of the change that 
has taken place in the Senate. It is wider 
than the Senate. It is a national movement, 
neither sectional, partisan nor factional. 
We may not like it, but it is coming in like 
the tide. And it ought to be no small pride 
to the people of New Hampshire that the 
industrial energy and patriotism that here 
overflowed and gave themselves to the build- 
ing of mightier empires than that from which 
they went forth, are now beating their way 
back. Eastward the star of democracy 
takes it way. Two great and seemingly 
opposed principles that are fundamental to 
a republican form of goverment are work- 
ing together as never before—the concen- 
tration of responsibility in administration 
and the recommitment of power to the 
hands of the people. To guide these move- 
ments that aim at the larger socializing of 
our order, and the preservation of the prin- 
ciple of essential democracy, will require 
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courage and patriotic wisdom equal to the 
best that our fathers showed. It is our 
spirit and our ability to read the signs of the 
time that is challenged. It is for the present 
generation to say whether the principles 
that under girded and made possible all we 
celebrate today are vital and powerful still 
and represent the majesty of its will. 


Following Mr. Bell, Frank C. 
Crowell, a native of Newport, long 
resident in California, was introduced 
as the one who had come farthest of 
all to attend the celebration. He 
expressed his heartfelt pleasure in 
being able to visit again the scenes of 
his boyhood life, and to renew old 
associations. He had already found 
over forty of his old schoolmates, he 
said, and had arranged for a reunion 
the following morning (which was 
held) and closed with a hearty invi- 
tation to all to visit the Pacific Coast 
on the occasion of the great Panama 
Exposition of 1915, at the “Golden 
Gate.” 

Rev. John H. Blackburn, pastor of 
the Baptist Church of Newport, was 
the next speaker. He said: 


Address of Rev. J. H. Blackburn 
Mr. Chairman, Fellow Townsmen, and Friends: 


On this historic occasion I am pleased, as- 


the senior Protestant pastor of the town, and 
the pastor of the senior church of the town, to 
bring you a word of hearty greeting. It is 
peculiarly fitting that in the celebration of our 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary the 
religious institutions of the town should be 
heard from, for the founders and forefathers 
of our town were devoutly religious, and, if 
‘we may judge from the number and variety of 
religious organizations that have been at work 
in the town down through the years, their 
descendants have also been men and women of 
religious faith and devotion. The first settlers 
were Congregationalists, who, arriving on 
Sunday, hallowed the day and the place by 
meeting for worship out under the green trees 
and the blue skies. From that first Sunday 
down to the present no Sunday has passed 
without the observance of religious worship. 
Four years after the arrival of the little group 
of Congregationalists, a company of Baptists 
settledinthenorthern partofthetown. These 
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latter were the first to organize a church, 
although not the first to hold religious meet- 
ings. The Baptist Church of Newport and 
Croydon was organized in May, 1779, and was 
followed by the organization of the Congre- 
gational Church of Newport in October of the 
same year. Thus for 132 years these two 
churches have ministered to the people of this 
good old town. Other churches have come in 
later to assist in meeting the religious need of 
the people, so that we may safely say that 
Newport religiously has not been neglected. 

It is not only fitting, moreover, that the 
religious institutions of the town should be 
heard from in connection with this celebration 
because the people of Newport have always 
been religious, but also because there is a close 
affinity between religion and much that this 
celebration stands for. We are celebrating 
not only our one hundred and fiftieth anniv- 
ersary, but also observing our Old Home Week; 
and are seeking not only to recount our ma- 
terial progress and prosperity, but also to 
strengthen the ties that bind us together in 
helpful association, and to deepen the spirit of 
public and neighborly interest that goes a 
long way toward making life in the commun- 


‘ity glad and wholesome. 


With such aims and endeavors as these the 
church is in close sympathy. These after all 
are the things that are most worth while. 
And in common with numerous other organi- 
zations and agencies the church is trying to 
make a larger place in life for these very things. 
This is not all that the church works for, it has _ 
in addition to this a unique ministry, but here 
it finds a basis for codperation with a variety 
of agencies which are seeking to enrich life. 
We commend to you who are gathered here 
for the present celebration the cultivation of 
those kindlier qualities, those fraternal and 
neighborly feelings, those sentiments of love 
and loyalty to birthplace, early associations, 
and relationships which the observances and 


exercises of these days are well calculated to 


strengthen and develop. Our celebration shall, 
indeed, be fruitful if we come out of it stronger 
in these qualities. 


Rev. James Alexander of Boston, 
a former pastor of the Congregational 
Church, was next introduced and spoke 
briefly, voicing his satisfaction in 
being able to participate in the festiv- 
ities of the occasion, and indulging in 
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pleasant reminiscences of the days 
of his ministry in town. 

Mr. Franklin P. Rowell, long prom- 
inent in public and mercantile affairs 
in town, was called up, as one from 
whom a word was necessary to make 
the day’s programme complete. His 
remarks in full are not available, but 
his text was ‘‘Love’’—love to God 
and our fellow men, which alone, he 
contended, shall be able to solve the 
great questions that are now before 
us for settlement. Cherishing this 
sentiment of love, we should also be 
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moved by the spirit of gratitude to 
the Almighty for all his mercies 
bestowed upon us. Finally he ex- 
pressed the hope that before another 
celebration of this kind is held in 
town, the good Christian people in 
its midst will unitedly see to it that 
the saloon, the greatest curse of any 
community, is driven out forever. 
“Love for old Newport; love to God 
and our fellowmen should be our 
watchword as we go from this place,” 
he repeated in closing. 

Judge J. M. Barton was the last 
speaker. 
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Judge Barton’s Address 


Mr. Chairman: 


It is especially gratifying to be afforded 
such an occasion as the present on which 
to enter my protest to the cheap talk that has 
been spread broadcast throughout the coun- 
try to the effect that the present population 
of New Hampshire is a race of degenerates. 

A few years since, Collier’s Weekly, whose 
editor has a summer home in the Cornish 
Colony, contained an article written for polit- 
ical purposes, which offered the following in 
explanation of the ignorance and servility 
then existing in the Granite State: “Years ago 
the brain and brawn of New Hampshire 
migrated to Massachusetts and the West, and 
the weaklings who remained have inter- 
married.”’ 

With the sentiment of these lines for a text, 
a representative of the Cornish Colony trav- 
eled North, South, East and West telling the 
really good, bright, intelligent people of Amer- 
ica what stupidity and ignorance prevailed in 
our fair state, and with what splendid, unsel- 
fish purpose and high resolve, he had under- 
taken the Herculean task of our regeneration. 
Of course those of us who really lived in New 
Hampshire and knew the slanderous character 
of this attack lost little sleep over it, but those 
of you who lived far away were not a little 
disturbed by these words of alarm, sounded in 
your ears in the manner above described. 
Some of you went so far as to write home 
inquiring if it were really true, what you had 
been reading in the speeches and interviews 
emanating from the summer colony at Cornish. 
This celebration of our one hundred and fif- 
tieth birthday must certainly free your minds 
from any and all misgivings, which till now 
may have annoyed you, in regard to the 
intellectual and moral condition of the tax- 
payers in New Hampshire who do not live in 
the state for style or recreation only; for it 
speaks eloquently of our commerce, manu- 
factures, art, education and religion, and tells 
you that our hospitality stops not short of 
extravagance, and that our good will and cheer 
are unconfined. 

Let me charge you, as you love your birth- 
right and these hills among which as boy and 
girl you ran and played, cover all America 
with a story told with tongues of fire, that 
shall consume these false reports and permit 
New Hampshire to stand forth in the front 
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rank with her sisters, as she has long since 
been entitled to, with not a cloud of suspicion 
on her fair name. 

I can not close without mentioning the 
name of a family which for years has been 
inseparably bound up in the welfare of New- 
port. You know before I speak the name 
that it is Richards. 

Hon. Dexter Richards gave us our library 
and endowed it so that it can never cost 
the town a dollar; he gave us our high 
school building which is a model in appoint- 
ment; and his benefactions in a hundred ways 
that survive his decease will continue bless- 
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ings to the citizens of Newport for years to 
come. 

Hon. Seth M. Richards was a worthy son, 
and in many ways excelled his father in 
munificence. He had a most delightful per- 
sonality and bound men to him with bands of 
steel. He was too big a man to harbor grudges 
against any one, yet he fairly loathed those 
characteristics which make the carper and the 
whiner. He loved Newport almost as dearly 
as life itself, and never ceased to devise ways 
and means to make the town a more attractive 
place in which to live. It is scarcely too much 
to say that for years before his death he alone 
kept Newport on the map. No enterprise 
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whether for sport or business ever asked in 
vain for his assistance. The poor always 
found in him the good Samaritan. His name 
and memory will live for generations as an 
inspiration to manliness and right living. 

But not complete would be the remarks on 
this occasion, if no mention were made of the 
munificence of Mrs. Seth M. Richards, who is so 
generously carrying out the work of her late 
husband. She has provided the play grounds 
on which we are assembled, in the development 
of which, as outlined by a previous speaker, 
the people of Newport, young and old alike, 
will secure advantages never dreamed of by 
you and me in our childhood. What a splen- 
did undertaking on the part of Mrs. Richards 
and how worthy it is of the influence in which 
her life has been cast! 


The programme of the afternoon 
was brought to an end by a charming 
vocal solo by Miss 8. Annie Davis, 
teacher of music in the public schools 
of Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Herbert F. 
Barry acting as accompanist. Miss 
Davis is a native of Newport and a 
graduate of its high school, as well 
as of the Salem (Mass.) Normal 
School, the American Institute of 
Normal Methods and the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 

The special feature arranged for 
the entertainment of the people 
Tuesday evening was a vaudeville 
exhibition in the big tent, free to 
all, the same being presented by the 
famous Billy B. Van and the Beau- 
mont Sisters, reinforced by other 
talent, which, notwithstanding a 
drizzling rain which somewhat 
marred the pleasure of the occasion, 
was attended by a crowd that packed 
the tent to its full capacity. 

On Wednesday morning occurred 
the grand automobile parade, about 
fifty cars in all being in line in two 
sections, the first including touring 
cars and the second runabouts, 
Fred Gamash being chairman of 
the committee in charge and leading 
the parade which passed up Sunapee 
Street,.down Cheney and Grove, 
back to Main and thence to the 
playground. In the first class the 
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first prize for the most artistically 
decorated car, was awarded to 
Harry W. Kendall. The second 
prize in this class went to Lyman 
L. Barker. In the second class 
L. G. Ross was accorded first prize 
and Samuel H. Edes second. More 
than three fourths of the entire 
number of cars were decorated, many 
of them most elaborately and the 
parade, as a whole, was a most 
pleasing and brilliant affair. 

The afternoon programme of Wed- 
nesday covered a wide variety of 
athletic sports on the playground 
with many spirited contests and 
ample prizes, the Sullivan County 
Y. M. C. A. having general direction. 
A baseball match between the New- 
port and New London teams, won 
by the former in a score of 6 to 5, 
rounded out the programme. 

Concerts by both the Newport 
and Bellows Falls bands were enjoyed 
from 7 to 8 o’clock in the evening, 
and the festivities closed with a 
dance in the big tent, participated 
in by as many as the broad floor 
space admitted and continuing until 
midnight, music being furnished by 
Wheeler’s Orchestra of Bellows Falls. 

It is safe to say that the net result 
of this three days’ celebration by the 
town of Newport of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its charter 
and the twelfth annual recurrence of 
“Old Home Week” in New Hamp- 
shire, was a complete success. It was 
a demonstration of genuine public 
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spirit never surpassed by any town 
of its size in New Hampshire or any 
other state. Practically the entire 
population, not only of the village 
but of the surrounding rural districts, 
worked heartily together for the 
success of the affair, and all may 
well -take pride therein. It cost 
much in time and money, and if 
the former were reckoned in dollars 
and cents at ordinary day wages, 
$10,000 would be a low figure for 
the actual expenditure. And yet 
for advertising purposes alone, no 
better investment could haye been 
made. A great proportion of the 
people of Sullivan County and hun- 
dreds from other sections of the 
state, aside from the many returning 
sons and daughters of the town 
from all parts of the country, were in 
attendance at one time or another, 
if not during the entire celebration, 
and the hearty welcome and generous 
hospitality with which they were 
greeted will not soon be forgotten; 
and what is held in memory to the 
credit of a town, as of an individual, 
is held to its lasting advantage. 
The town of Newport occupies a 
prouder position on the map of 
New Hampshire today than ever 
before. 


Nore.—The publisher is under obligations to Olin H. 
Chase and Samuel H. Edes for courtesies extended in 
making the illustration of this article. In the prepara- 
tion of the historical address frequent reference was 
had to the history of ,Newport by Col. Edmund 
Wheeler, and J. W. Parmelee’s historical sketch of the 
town in the Sullivan County history. 





FRIENDSHIP 


By Georgiana Rogers 


If you want a friend, be one, 
That is. straight common sense— 

Be true to yourself and your friendships 
And not always astride of the fence. 





CHARLES E. HURD* 


By James Riley 


Who holds the golden scales and weighs, 
His country’s finer thought, ‘|’ 

And gives uncertainty its praise, 
Lives in the jewel wrought. 


So lived this man to ripened end, 
Truth’s conscientious part; 

And Kindness with him walked to lend, 
Her cheer to many a heart. 


His East and West was one long scroll! 
A watchfulness for Dream! 

Correcting untried pens that Soul 
Might onward live and gleam. 


He was the watcher from the tower, 
That saw what passes thought; 
The tale that slowly comes to flower, 

The poem all unsought. 


The gold found mid the scatterings, 
He pointed out to him 

Who heard within the song that sings, 
But outward formed the dim. 


There watching for Creation’s line, 
He lifted high the mark; 

The promise of the undelved mine, 
In stone that gave the spark. 


God’s bounded whole! His earth, wave, blue! 
The line that blends to line; 

Was all he dreamed, or thought, or knew, 
Leaping the Me and Mine. 


Responsive to the bard’s own breast, 
He oped Song’s airy halls; 

That one more lyre might leave it blest, 
Where Melody enthralls. 


Such was ‘he measurer of the morn, 
This watcher of the fight; 

This man whose life was to adorn, 
His Duty’s golden height. 


* Born Croydon, N. H., June 15, 1833; died at Boston, April 21, 1910. Was Literary Editor. Boston 
Transcript for thirty years. 














THE REVOLT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Royal Government Vanishes—Popular Government Evolves 


By Elbridge Drew Hadley 


The Revolution in that colony was 
chiefly political and was bloodless 
within her borders, although her sons 
fell on every considerable battle- 
ground of the war as far south as 
Virginia. 

The devastations of Red-Coats did 
not lay waste the fair settlements of 
New Hampshire nor drench her hill- 
sides and productive valleys in the 
blood of martyrs to liberty; but popu- 
lar government was not born without 
labor and pains, courage and fortitude 
and the employment of wisdom of 
the highest order and consummate 
state-craft. 

Royal government in New Hamp- 
shire did not abdicate without pro- 
test by officialdom or without all the 
obstruction to popular government 
which was dared by the handful of 
zealous loyalists, who were not cow- 
ardly. 

The patriots of no colony were 
quicker to apprehend the trend of 
events, the danger to their liberties 
and the necessity for action than were 
the patriots of New Hampshire; nor 
were any gifted with greater courage 
or a prompter activity, or actuated 
by a higher motive, in maintaining 
their rights and guarding against the 
dangers of the hour. Witness the 
words of John Sullivan and John 
Langdon, delegates to the Continental 
Congress, in a letter to Matthew 
Thornton, president of the Provin- 
cial Congress, dated June 20, 1775: 
Speaking of the unnatural conflict 
pending, they said “But when we 
consider it not of our own seeking, 
drove by the sons of Tyranny and 
Oppression, to the sad alternative of 
being made slaves, or appealing to 
the sword in defence of our just 
liberties, we cannot but think we shall 
stand justified before God and man, 
in vigorously seizing the latter.” To 


defend their liberties was a part of 
the religion of these times noted for 
piety of the people. 

The story of the vanishing of royal 
government and the evolution of 
popular government is told in the 
history of the last two royal assem- 
blies at Portsmouth and the contem- 
poraneous provincial congresses which 
met at Exeter and evolved into a full- 
fledged state government. 

The government of New Hamp- 
shire under the Kings of England 
consisted of a governor appointed 
by the King, a council of royal ap- 
pointment, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected by the people at 
uncertain periods, when they were 
permitted by the governor to elect 
representatives. It was a miniature 
“King and Parliament,” the Coun- 
cil standing for the British House of 
Lords, and the House standing for 
the British House of Commons, the 
two bodies being collectively called 
the Assembly. “Belknap’s History’’ 
and the “Provincial Papers”’ quote 
credible authorities who state that 
out of twelve members of the Council, 
ten were related to the governor by 
blood or marriage, very nearly com- 
bining Governor and Council in the 
person of Governor Wentworth and 
his family. The governor was a 
scion of a very influential family of 
note in both America and England. 
In England there were earls, mar- 
quises and lords on the family lin- 
eage book. 

It is needless to relate that prior 
to May, 1774, the chronic conten- 
tion between England and her Amer- 
ican colonies had reached a crisis 
when Parliament enacted and George 
III. approved the Boston Port Bill, 
and the ferment among the people 
generated by that ill-starred legis- 
lation had resulted in a heat danger- 
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ous to the peace between agents of 
royalty and the freedom-loving citi- 
zens of this colony. 

In this state of the public mind 
Governor Wentworth’s Royal Assem- 
bly met April 7, 1774, at the Prov- 
ince House in Portsmouth, and the 
House of about thirty members 
elected Hon. John Wentworth, of 
Somersworth, a distant cousin of 
the governor, speaker. The session 
proceeded with monotonous routine 
until the 28th of May, when the 
House appointed Speaker Wentworth, 
Samuel Cutts, John Giddings, Clem- 
ent March, Josiah Bartlett, Henry 
Prescott and John Pickering to be 
a committee “to correspond as oc- 
casion may require with the com- 
mittees that are or may be appointed 
by the several Houses of Represen- 
tatives in our sister colonies and to 
exhibit to this House an account 
of such proceedings when required.” 

Also the House ‘Resolved and 
voted that the Speaker of this House 
be directed to answer such letters 
from time to time as he may receive 
from any of the Houses of our sister 
Colonies relative to the aforesaid 
difficulties and to assure them that 
this House is ready to join in 
all salutary measures that may be 
adopted by them at this important 
crisis, for saving the rights and 
privileges of the Americans and pro- 
moting harmony with the Parent 
State.” 

These acts of the House were 
ominous mutterings of a coming 
storm which the governor must 
prevent if possible. He sent his 
deputy secretary to adjourn the 
House to Monday, May 30th. This 
date he sent one of the Council to 
adjourn the House to June 3rd. 
On that date his deputy secretary 
appeared and adjourned the House 
to the 6th of June. On the last 
named day, he sent his deputy sec- 
retary to adjourn the House to June 
8th. When the 8th of June arrived, 
the deputy secretary appeared and 
read the following gubernatorial order: 

“Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of 
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the Assembly: As I look upon the 
measures entered upon by the House 
of Assembly to be inconsistent with 
his Majesty’s service and the good 
of this government, it is my duty, 
as far as in me lies, to prevent any 
detriment that might arise from 
such .proceedings. I do, therefore, 
dissolve the General Assembly of 
this Province and it is dissolved 
accordingly. 
“J. WENTWORTH.” 


Province of New Hampshire, 
Council Chamber, 8th of June, 1774. 


The hope of the governor that by 
dissolving the Assembly -he had cut 
off that pernicious agency for agitation 
along the lines of opposition to the 
royal authority, the Committee of 
Correspondence, was a vain hope. 
The members of the dissolved House 
met again in session in their own 
chamber until the governor went 
among them with the high sheriff 
and forbade their meeting, after 
which they thought it prudent to 
meet in another room, which they 
did and concerted measures as effect- 
ive as those assigned to the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence. 

The governor thought to rule the 
colony as long as possible without 
calling the Assembly together, dan- 
gerous as he had found it, and it was 
eleven months, lacking four days, 
before he faced another colonial 
assembly which, elected at his be- 
hest, met at the Province House, 
Portsmouth, May 4th, 1775. Mean- 
while events had been moving on 
apace in the colonies in general, and 
in New Hampshire in particular. 
The members of the House dissolved 
June 8, 1774, met and wrote to every 
town of importance in the province 
and requested them to send deputies 
to hold a convention at Exeter, July 
21, who should choose delegates to a 
Continental Congress to meet at 
Philadelphia in September and to 
raise their proportion of two hun- 
dred pounds expense money for the 
delegates according to the last pro- 
portion of the provincial tax. They 
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recommended a day of fasting and 
prayer to be observed on July 4th. 
On the appointed day of meeting, 
July 21, 1774, eighty-five deputies 
met at Exeter and chose Nathaniel 
Folsom and John Sullivan delegates 
to the congress proposed to be held 
at Philadelphia the following Sep- 
tember. They listened to the read- 
ing of the letters passed between 
the Committees of Correspondence 
of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire; they chose Hon. John Went- 
worth, Hon. Meshech Weare, Col. 
Josiah Bartlett, Col. Christopher 
Toppan and John Pickering as a 
committee to instruct the delegates 
to the General Congress and gave 
the committee power to select other 
delegates if those chosen were prov- 
identially prevented from attend- 
ing. The names of the deputies to 
this convention or congress cannot 
be found. It was not unwise to avoid 
a dangerous publicity. But how 
the names of the delegates to the 
Continental Congress and this Com- 
mittee of Correspondence appointed 
before the dissolution of the con- 
vention tower above all their New 
Hampshire contemporaries! 

The General Congress met at 
Philadelphia September 5, 1774, with 
John Sullivan and Nathaniel Folsom 
in their seats representing the free- 
men of New Hampshire. What they 
did is history. 

A second convention of deputies 
from the towns assembled at Exeter 
January 25, 1775, the journal of 
whose proceedings in full has not 
been found nor the names of the dep- 
uties in attendance. This conven- 
tion selected John Sullivan and John 
Langdon to represent New Hamp- 
shire in the Continental Congress to 
meet in Philadelphia, May 10th. 
They appointed a committee to call 
a Provincial Convention of deputies 
when public affairs, in their judg- 
ment, should require it. They pro- 
vided for a committee of corres- 
pondence ‘and issued a stirring ad- 
dress to the people of New Hamp- 
shire and adjourned. 
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The first and second provincial 
conventions or congresses heretofore 
mentioned confined their action sub- 
stantially to the selection of delegates 
to the Continental Congress, a tem- 
porary, tentative, consulting body 


‘like themselves, and did not assume 


legislative functions. But the time 
was approaching with giant strides 
when a like body must act for the 
welfare of the people and the defence 
of their liberties. 

The pages of history are full of the 
story of Lexington and Concord and 
the events of April 19, 1775, and the 
rallying of the freemen which con- ~ 
verted the territory contiguous to 
Boston into an armed camp of 
patriots, among whom were perhaps 
two thousand men of southeastern 
New Hampshire. Two days later, 
on April 21st, a third provincial con- 
vention or congress was in session at 
Exeter, with sixty-seven delegates 
present from thirty-five towns, 
pledged by vote that the transac- 
tions be kept secret. There is some 
obscurity as to the manner in which 
this convention was summoned and 
delegates chosen. No general election 
could have been had in the inter- 
vening one day. A letter from the 
convention to the Provincial Con- 
gress of Massachusetts dated April 
26th, says, ‘‘ The provincial committee 
upon this alarm immediately called 
a special convention of delegates 
from the nearest towns to consult with 
the Committee.” Judge Potter, in 
his Military History of New Hamp- 
shire, says, ‘Runners were sent by 
‘the Committee to call a Congress’ to 
the several towns in the province 
to send delegates to a convention to 
be held at Exeter on the 21st to 
consult for the general safety.” On 
the 25th, forty-one additignal dele- 
gates joined those already assembled. 
These lists contain such names as 
Matthew Thornton, Meshech Weare, 
Josiah Bartlett, Wyseman Claggett, 
John Pickering, Nathaniel Folsom, 
John Waldron, John Wentworth, 
Enoch Poor, Joseph Cilley, William 
Whipple and others equally renowned. 
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This congress avoided the exer- 
cise of legislative functions, unless 
the appointment of Nathaniel Fol- 
som to command the troops ‘who 
have gone or may go from this Gov- 
ernment to assist our suffering Breth- 
ren of Massachusetts Bay”’ was such 
a function. But they recommended 
many measures of prime importance 
and deferred positive action for the 
Provincial Congress already called by 
the Committee to meet the 17th of 
May. The date of the final adjourn- 
ment of this convention is not cer- 


tainly known, but the fragmentary , 


journal preserved and incorporated in 
his work by the editor of the Provincial 
Papers of New Hampshire, shows 
that the session lasted to the 2nd of 
May. 

The personnel of the members of 
the Third Congress is evidence of 
the great ability represented in its 
membership. It is somewhat strange 
that Belknap, in his history of New 
Hampshire, does not mention the 
Third Provincial Congress. 

The governor wrote to Lord Dart- 
mouth after he had dissolved the As- 
sembly June 8, 1774, ‘‘ All the usual 
and necessary business of the Prov- 
ince was completed, that no detri- 
ment can arise from my delaying to 
call an assembly in expectation that 
a few weeks will convince those who 
may be members, of the imprudence 
and error of measures that tend to 
weaken and subvert the subordina- 
tion of the Colonies.” 

The governor had so successfully 
managed the sending of the two car- 
goes of tea consigned to Portsmouth 
in June and September, 1774, to 
Halifax, that the affair redounded 
to his credit. But his zeal in try- 
ing to secure workmen to aid Gen- 
eral Gage to build barracks in Bos- 
ton for those hated instruments of 
tyranny, the British soldiers, raised 
a storm about his ears which left his 
popularity in tatters and loaded him 
with obloquy. Then his official and 
officious efforts to bring to con- 
dign punishment the men who, in 
December, captured the Fort William 
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and Mary, emptied its magazine and 
carried off a large part of its armament, 
brought the detestation in which he 
began to be held to fever heat.and 
nullified his former influence with 
the patriotic people of New Hamp- 
shire. The Tory followers of the 
governor were so insignificant in 
numbers as to be treated as a negli- 
gible quantity, in the main. 

At this critical time, amid the 
echoes of Lexington and Concord, 
and the cannonading of the tyrant’s 
minions at Boston, the governor 
summoned a new royal assembly 
which met at Portsmouth, Thursday, 
May 4, 1775, with thirty-four members 
of the House present from thirty- 
two towns (not including three 
that were expelled). The personnel 
of the members is as follows with 


the towns from which they came: 


Towns NAMES 
Somersworth Hon. John Wentworth 
Portsmouth Mr. Jacob Sheafe 

Woodbury Langdon 

Capt. John Langdon 
Dover Otis Baker, Esq. 

Capt. Caleb Hodgdon 
Hampton Capt. Josiah Moulton 


Hampton Falls 
Exeter 


Josiah Moulton, Jr. 
Meshech Weare 
John Giddings 

Col. Nath’! Folsom 


New Castle and 

Rye Henry Prescot 

Samuel Jenness 

Kingstown Col. Josiah Bartlett 
Newington Maj. Richard Downing 
Stratham Stephen Boardman 
Londonderry Stephen Holland 
Greenland Col. Clement March 
Durham Ebenezer Thompson 
New Market Col. Joseph Smith 
South Hampton Eliphalet Merrill 
Chester John Webster, Esq. 
Plaistow and 

Hampstead Mr. John Calef 
Salem and 

Pelham Jacob Butler, Jr. 
Hollis Col. John Hale, Esq. 
Merrimack Capt. Jno. Chamberlin 
Nottingham 

and Litchfield Wyseman Claggett 
Kensington Maj. Nath’! Healey 
Rochester Dea. James Knowles 
Amherst and Paul D. Sargeant 

Bedford 
Barrington Mr. Joshua Foss 
Winchester Col. Sam’! Ashley 
Keene Capt. Isaac Wyman 
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Charlestown Mr. Elijah Grout 
(Expelled) 

Plymouth Col. Jno. Fenton 

Orford Israel Morey 

Lyme Green 





On the appointed 4th of May, a 
number met and were adjourned to 
the 5th at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon. 

The Assembly met accordingly the 
forenoon of the 5th. The oath 
was administered. The House was 
informed by the same four members 
of the Council who administered the 
oath that it was the pleasure of the 
governor that they proceed to elect 
a Speaker and present him for appro- 
bation. They elected unanimously 
that ardent patriot, John Wentworth 
of Somersworth, and the election 
was approved by the governor. The 
Speaker and all members were re- 
quired to attend upon the governor 
and having waited upon His Excel- 
lency in the Council Chamber, he 
made his official speech. He said 
among other things: “On the wis- 
dom, candour and moderation of 
your deliberations it will greatly 
depend to avert the calamities that 
must naturally attend a continu- 
ance of this unhappy contest.” 

There was a pathetic appeal to 
“ties of kindred, religion, duty and 
interest, for loyalty and attachment 
to the ‘best of sovereigns’ and ‘re- 
gard for the British Empire’.” The 
machinery of a royal colonial govern- 
ment was thus installed, its parts 
adjusted and treated to the guber- 
natorial lubrication, but would it 
work? With all the members of 
the House, save perhaps one, of the 
new political faith, the governor 
must have been sanguine to the de- 
gree of foolishness to believe he 
could influence that body of men to 
a reconciliation toward their op- 
pressors. An osbtacle to harmony 
presented itself the same day in 
the appointment of a committee to 
consider petitions complaining of the 
admission of the members from 
Plymouth, Orford and Lyme, as il- 
legally elected. A stalwart commit- 
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tee was given the matter in charge. 
The Speaker, Mr. Giddings, and 
Mr. Langdon were appointed to ask 
the governor for a short adjourn- 
ment. Thegovernordemurred. The 
House insisted—they must consult 
their constituents—and the governor 
yielded, and on the 6th of May ad- 
journed the Assembly to June 12th. 
This was a fine stroke of policy for 
the patriots. The Provincial Con- 
gress would meet long before that 
date and the members of the Assembly 
who were members of the Congress 
would take part in its proceedings 
and not before that adjournéd day 
would it be necessary for the House 
to break with the governor. 

During the interval between the 
adjournment of the Assembly and 
the date to which the adjournment 
was taken, June 12th, the events of 
the Revolution did not cease their 
resistless onward march. On the 17th 
of May, the Fourth Provincial Con- 
gress met according to call, at Exeter, 
more than one hundred towns being 
represented. This congress at once 
assumed legislative and executive 
powers of the highest order. They 
took steps to arm the province; to 
organize a military force; to con- 
sider ways and means for the sup- 
port of such a force; to appoint a 
committee of safety for the province; 
to try and punish Tories; to commis- 
sion officers of the New Hampshire 
Army; to raise money for all pur- 
poses of the government of the prov- 
ince, and did not shrink from assum- 
ing all governmental powers, even 
the issuing of (paper) money, one of 
the highest functions of government. 
They took up the matter of the illegal 
election of members of the Ports- 
mouth Assembly from Plymouth, 
Orford and Lyme, and_ resolved 
“That it is the opinion of this con- 
gress that the persons called and 
elected as aforesaid ought not to be 
allowed a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of this colony.”’ 

This action and the reception 
their objections met at the hands of 
the Portsmouth Assembly proved 
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the cross on which the governor’s 
authority was crucified. But on the 
10th of June, having clothed the 
president of the congress with the 
power to “‘sign all needful papers, in 
particular commissions for officers 
in the army of the colony,” virtually 
making that official, governor of New 
Hampshire, the congress at Exeter 
adjourned to June 27th. This ad- 
journment gave those numerous 
members who were also members of 
the House of the Portsmouth As- 
sembly opportunity to sit in that 
body on the date of its next meeting 
June 12th, by the adjournment of 
the governor. Whether or not this 
adjournment of the Congress was 
timed with this design, the writer 
does not hazard an opinion, but it 
would now be thought good politics 
and might have been in 1775. 

When the Portsmouth Assembly 
convened on June 12th, “there be- 
ing but a thin house,” it was ad- 
journed to the 13th. This day the 
committee ‘appointed to consider 
the matter respecting the admission 
of members called in from the new 
towns by virtue of the King’s Writ, 
made report as on file, which being 
read and considered, and after debate 
thereon, the question was put whether 
the members returned for Plymouth, 
Orford and Lyme should be admitted 
to a seat in the House.” The rec- 
ord adds, “It passed clearly in the 
negative.” Thus they were expelled 
and it was demonstrated that the 
Provincial Congress not only was 
all-powerful in the province, but 
controlled the Portsmouth Assembly 
and compelled the expulsion of these 
members. 

On this same 13th of June, one of 
the expelled members, Col. Fenton, 
of Plymouth, accounted a loyalist, 
expressed himself in a manner dis- 
tasteful to the patriots in hearing 
and a mob gathered and pursued 
him so hotly that he took refuge 
in the governor’s house. The gov- 
ernor sought to protect him and 
refused to surrender him to the 
mob, who threatened the governor’s 
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house with a cannon aimed point 
blank at the mansion. Fenton re- 
lieved the governor by surrendering 
himself. 

The governor then fled to Fort 
William and Mary with his family 
for protection behind its walls and 
under the guns of the frigate Scar- 
borough anchored in the harbor. 
Thenceforth while he remained in 
the province, the few official trans- 
actions of the vice-regal head of 
the province were conducted from 
this place of safety. 

When the adjourned day of the 
Assembly, July 11th, came around, 
his deputy secretary appeared and 
adjourned the (few members having 
met) Assembly to the 12th—on the 
12th to the 13th-—on the 13th to 
the 14th. On the 14th a committee 
was desired to.wait on the treasurer 
of the province and get an account- 
ing. They reported that that officer 
stated that he was ordered by the 
governor not to lay before the House 
his accounts till the House ‘deter- 
mined on a message he had to lay 
before the House relative to dismis- 
ing some members.” The message 
came, calling on the House to rescind 
their vote excluding the three mem- 
bers. In the afternoon an answer 
was sent to the governor by a com- 
mittee consisting of Col. John Lang- 
don, Col. Josiah Bartlett, Dr. Ebe- 
nezer Thompson and Meshech Weare, 
in diplomatic language reaffirming 
their position. On the 17th, the 
deputy secretary adjourned the 
House to the 18th. On the 18th of 
July a message from the governor 
of a very argumentative character 
but temperate language adjourned 
the House to the 28th of September. 
This was his last message. 

On the 24th of August he sailed 
to Boston on the frigate Scarborough. 
On the 21st day of September he 
appeared at Gosport on the Isles of 
Shoals and issued a _ proclamation 
proroguing the Assembly to the 


24th of April, 1776. This Assembly 
never again convened. Royal power 
in New Hampshire had really ceased 











After A While 


to exist when, on the 28th of May, 
1774, the House of the Royal As- 
sembly cast their lot with the other 
colonies and resolved to enter into 
correspondence with them. The dis- 
solution eleven dayslater only deferred 
the open rupture. The power of the 
popular will grew and became bolder 
until the Fourth Provincial Congress 
in May, 1775, assumed full control 
of the affairs of the province, a con- 
trol this and succeeding provincial 
congresses never laid down until the 
government of the Constitution made 
New Hampshire a state and the val- 
idity of its acts has .ever been con- 
ceeded, unauthorized as it was by 
any authority but the untrammeled 
will of the people. 

The effort of the writer has been 
to bring out something of the dra- 
matic situation in New Hampshire 
when the royal power was vanishing 
and the power of the people was be- 
ing invoked and developed into a 
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model government ‘of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” 

If we think of the Portsmouth 
Assembly and the Exeter Congress 
as legislative bodies sitting only 
fifteen miles apart, rivals for success 
and victory in the determined polit- 
ical contest going on, the situation 
may seem yet more dramatic. But 
a careful examination of the dates 
of the sitting of these two bodies 
shows that at no one time were both 
in session, although from May 17, 
1775, for a time both were existing 
organizations. The Portsmouth body 
was only theoretically in existence 
after July 18th, while the Exeter 
Congress sat until November 15, 
1775, and through its wise and de- 
termined action the power of the 
people was developed and directed 
and a model popular state govern- 
ment was evolved. 


Des Mores, Iowa. 





AFTER A WHILE 


By Maude Gordon Roby 


When I’m dead I’ll wander back again to haunts that once were dear, 
And those that love me true will heed my call; 
For the Soul whom Death releases shuffles off his chains of fear, 
And the terms of ‘‘time” and “place” no more enthrall. 
To the old home on the hill-side will I bend my willing feet 
And the ox-eye daisies—they will welcome me: 
The blind watch-dog will whimper, and ’twill be like music sweet, 
To the one who drifted far, far out to sea! 


When man dies they say: ‘“‘ He’s silent.’’ 


But Death cannot change the Soul, 


And like Peter Grimm I’ll come when twilight falls. 

I will stifle your wild grieving and rebellious tears that roll, 
While I walk with you my own ancestral halls. 

It is true, with Death we hasten to that land beyond our ken— 
But I neither fear my Pilot nor the way. 

Then remember, my beloved, I’ll return to you again 
And you’ll know me, as the sunshine knows the day! 








THE ISLES OF SHOALS 


Address at the Meeting of the Piscataqua Pioneers Association 
at the Shoals, August 15, 1911.) 


By J. M. Moses 


We meet today on our oldest his- 
toric ground. “It is history that all 
through the sixteenth century, the 
British, Hollanders, French and Por- 
tugese sent vessels across the Atlantic 
to fish in the waters” of the New Eng- 
land coast. As these islands have 
been called the best location in 
America for carrying on fisheries, it 
is not likely that the sixteenth cen- 
tury adventurers neglected them. 
In 1623, according to Christopher 
Leavitt, the harbor was visited by 
more than six fishing vessels at a 
time. 

We do not find historic mention 
of the islands till the seventeenth 
century. Capt. John Smith dis- 
covered them in 1614, named them for 
himself, and claimed proprietorship. 
Writing afterwards, he described 
them as “a many of barren rocks, 
the most overgrown with such shrubs 
and sharp whins, you can hardly pass 
them, without grass or wood, but 
three or four short, shrubby old 
cedars.” This description contra- 
dicts itself, as mere rocks do not grow 
an impassable thicket of any kind of 
shrubbery. It is a description of 
sprout land. What forests there were 
had been ravaged for many years by 
the fishermen, who had to have lum- 
ber for landings, camps, fishing- 
flakes and fuel. It is to be supposed 
that the islands, when first visited, 
had as heavy a growth of forest as the 
soil would support; and there was 
more soil then than now. Forests 
existed on many other parts of the 
New England coast, where, after dev- 
astation, they were not able to renew 
themselves. 

Without claiming that families 
were permanently settled here as 
early as at Hilton’s or Odiorne’s 
Points, it is clear that these islands 


took the lead of the coast settle- 
ments in business. Their harbor be- 
came the entrepot for fish caught in 
other parts of the Gulf of. Maine; 
also for commodities from the main 
land, such as furs, lumber, clap- 
boards, and pipe staves. From here 
these products were exported to the 
countries of Western Europe, and, in 
return, European manufactures were 
brought here, as a center for distri- 
bution to the inhabitants on the 
coast. This was the point from which 
vessels sailed most frequently; to 
which passengers came for embarka- 
tion. News from Europe would reach 
the Shoals first, and go thence to 
the main land. This was the case 
with the news of the execution of 
King Charles, in 1649. 

The islands became a little Venice 
for such commerce as existed in the 
Gulf of Maine, and, north of Massa- 
chusetts, took the lead in civiliza- 
tion and culture. This was the case 
two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Many of their citizens were good 
livers, in good circumstances for 
their time, as is proved by their pro- 
bate records. They had an academy 
that was patronized from the shore 
towns. Courts were held in a court- 
house on Haley’s Island. Religious 
worship, at first of the Episcopalian - 
order, was maintained in a chapel 
on Appledore before 1640. With the 
Massachusetts jurisdiction, Puritan 
worship was installed, and continued 
to the time of the Revolution. Some 
of the pastors were eminent for cul- 
ture as well as piety, and were appre-- 
ciated by their people. This was the 
case with Rev. John Tucke, who was 
pastor for about forty years, just be-. 
fore the Revolution. He is said to 


have been learned in geography and 
history beyond most of his con-- 














temporaries, also skillful as a phy- 
sician, benevolent, affable and greatly 
beloved. His son, John, was the first 
pastor at Epsom. 

The Shoals were always at great 
disadvantage from their scanty soil 
and deficient water supply. As the 
coast settlements became strong 
enough to defend themselves against 
the Indians, the island declined in 
relative importance, and their lead- 
ing men left them for Portsmouth and 
Kittery. This was done by William 
Pepperell, the Cutts, Hunkings, George 
Vaughan, Nathaniel Fryer, and others, 
all of whom had lived first at the 
Shoals. Still, a very respectable set- 
tlement continued here through the 
colonial period. 

I will not occupy your time in 
reciting history that has been so beau- 
tifully written by John Scribner Jen- 
ness, Celia Thaxter and others, which 
you can all read at your leisure, but 
will close with an enquiry suggésted 
by this history, and by the signs of 
the times. 

In looking on this desert, in place 
of what was once a prosperous town, 
are we looking on the future of the 
rest of rural New England? 

The abandonment of the Shoals 
was for a special reason, but the 
same result is coming about in other 
places. Already there are old towns 
on the main land, that are about as 
deserted as these islands. Three- 
fourths of the towns of New Hamp- 
shire are declining in population and 
prosperity. A town that once had 
2,200 people now has less than 800. 
It has lost half its people within the 
last thirty years. This is only an 
extreme example of the general ten- 
dency in the agricultural towns. 

Curiously, the last census claims 
an increase in value of the New 
Hampshire farms, while showing that 
they have declined in number, acre- 
age, and amount of production. The 
valuation is a mere estimate, or 
opinion, and seems inconsistent with 
the facts reported. The explanation 
may be found in the classification 
adopted, by which considerable city 


The Isles of Shoals 
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and suburban property has hereto- 
fore been included under the term 
farm. I am speaking of rural con- 
ditions, not of city gardening under 
glass, nor of city dairies or henneries, 
supported on purchased feeds. I 
have not heard that country farms 
are more in demand, or are selling at 
higher prices, than ten years ago 
but the opposite seems to be the 
truth. 

The farming towns, including some 
within easy driving distances of 
cities, are steadily going the way that 
the township at the Shoals has gone, ' 
and for reasons that are perfectly 
plain. Oppression has produced, and 
is likely to continue, this decline. 
For the farmer there is nothing but 
increasing oppression in _ prospect, 
from towns, state and nation. The 
only exception to the last statement 
is the extension of rural mail deliv- 
ery. In taxation, in tariff protection, 
in exposure to wild beasts, protected 
to prey on him, the farmer’s interest 
is always thrown away, in the in- 
terest of anybody and everybody else 
that can get a pull on the legislature. 
Courts will find a way to protect 
monopolies that prey on farmers, 
while -attempts at combination by 
farmers may expect to be found ille- 
gal. And if legal, they are generally 
impracticable. ‘Acting as an iso- 
lated unit, the farmer feels the squeez- 
ing power of the trusts on either side. 
The prices of his machinery and tools 
are artificially raised by men acting 
as a unit. The price of his product is 
artificially lowered by men acting as 
a unit.” 

Meanwhile city journals, state col- 
leges, boards of agriculture, and other 
preachers of righteousness, acting in 
the interest of the consumer, bestow 
unlimited preaching on the farmer. 
“Produce, produce, produce,”’ they all 
chant in unison. ‘‘Produce more, 
that you may get less for it, so that 
things may be plenty and cheap for 


us.” This last said under breath. 
Then, in full fortissimo, “Young 
man, stay on the farm.” And “City 


man, go back to the farm.” 
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These preachers know better than 
to attempt to convince capitalists, 
with brains, of the profitableness 
of New Hampshire farming. They 
know better than to invest them- 
selves. Their efforts are bestowed on 
the young, the inexperienced, and the 
simple-minded. They victimize a 
few from other occupations, most of 
whom learn their lesson in two years, 
and leave the farm sadder and wiser. 

Young men go where it is for their 
interest to go, and it is not to, but 
away from the farms. These are 
mowed and pastured to exhaustion, 
and bushes and forests cover the 
land. Then forest fires rage, with 
nobody left to fight them. No kind 
of legislation can prevent the start- 
ing of forest fires. 

There are nations, like Germany, 
in which intensive cultivation of old 
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soils is made to succeed. They pro- 
tect their farmers from competition 
with the exhaustive cropping of new 
soils, in new countries. The New 
England farmer, after being crushed 
for two generations by the competi- 
tion of our own West, is in no con- 
dition to hold what is now left him, 
against the exhaustive cropping of 
the Canadian North-west. 

It is because this is not a conven- 
tion of farmers, that I have thought 
it worth while to present these facts, 
for our future reflection. It is for 
others than farmers to decide whether 
legislation shall be shaped so that the 
rural civilization of New England can 
be preserved, or whether it must 
pass away, and be succeeded by a 
desolation as real, if not the same 
in aspect, as that which we here 
behold. 





AU REVOIR 


By Stewart E. Rowe 


Gone is the winter, bleak with wind and snow, 
Yes, gone somewhere, we know not how or why; 
Gone is the spring, when all things start to grow: 
For just like us, the seasons live to die. 
And summer-time is here with all its glow 
To grant us joy and make us cease to cry— 
Yes, make us feel, although we do not know, 
There is a better Land beyond the sky. 


And as upon vacation’s trip so grand 
You gayly take your bright and happy way, 
May health and joy and rest go hand in hand 
And make for you, My Friend, one dear, sweet day; 
Then as the summer dies at autumn’s door, 
May you return and be with us once more! 


OOD 
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EDMUND S$. COOK 


Edmund §. Cook, city solicitor of Concord, 
died July 14, 1911. He was the son of Charles 
H. and Jennie L. Cook, born at Lyndonville, 
Vt., March 30, 1872, and educated in the 
public schools of Lyndonville and Concord, 
to which city his father removed while he was 
quite young, and at the Lyndonville Academy. 
He studied law with Hon. John M. Mitchell 
of Concord, was admitted to the bar in 1897, 
and immediately commenced practice in Con- 
cord, where he continued, being elected city 
solicitor in 1900, which office he held till 
death. 

He was active in politics as a Republican, 
and was a leader in the so-called “‘ progressive’’ 
movement, being an original member of the 
Lincoln Club organized in 1906. He was 
chairman of the Republican State Committee 
in the last campaign, and one of the counsel 
for the special committee on railroad rates 
of the last legislature. He was a young man 
of the highest character and had a prom- 
ising career before him, when striken by 
untimely disease. He was a Mason and 
an Odd Fellow, a member of Capital Grange, 
P. of H., and of the Wonolancet and Passa- 
conaway Clubs of Concord. He leaves a wife 
but no children. 


SAMUEL N. BROWN 


Samuel N. Brown, born in Penacook July 
17, 1844, died there July 21, 1911. 

He was a son of John S. and Sophia C. 
Brown, and was educated in the public 
schools and at New Hampton Literary Insti- 
tution. 

He had fitted for college, but instead of 
pursuing the intended course enlisted in Co. 
D., Sixteenth Regiment N. H. Vols., for service 
in the Union army in the Civil War. He 
served through the Port Hudson campaign 
and after discharge of his regiment reénlisted 
in the Eighteenth and served through the war. 

After the close of the war he was engaged 
for a time in his father’s mill at Penacook, 
later was in charge of a mill in Memphis, 
Tenn., and subsequently was for a time a 
traveling agent for a mill machinery firm. 
From 1899 till 1902 he was agent for the 
Penacook mills. In the latter year he was 
chosen register of deeds for Merrimack 
County, which office he held till his decease. 
He was active in the G. A. R., and was a 
charter member of William I. Brown Post of 
Penacook. 


RALPH E. GALLINGER, M. D. 


Dr. Ralph E. Gallinger of Concord, phy- 
sician for the New Hampshire State Prison, 
and one of the most promising young doctors 
in the state, was killed by the overturning 
of his automobile in Pembroke on Wednesday 
evening, July 12, 1911. 


Doctor Gallinger was the second son of Hon. 
Jacob H. Gallinger, senior U. S. senator from 
New Hampshire, and was 38 years of age. 
He graduated from the Concord High School 
in 1891 and from Dartmouth Medical College 
in 1897, commencing practice in Concord at 
once. Soon after he was appointed physician 
at the State Prison and had continued in that 
position, to the full satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

February 6, 1908, he was united in marriage 
with Dr. Jeannette King, a prominent dental 
practitioner of Concord, who survives him, 
with his father and one sister. 


HON. GEORGE W. CATE 


Hon. George W. Cate of Amesbury, Mass., 
judge of the Second District Court, died in 
that town July 28, 1911. 

Judge Cate was a native of the town of 
Northwood in this state, born March 10, 1834. 
He fitted for college at Pembroke Academy, 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1861, studied 
law with S. G. Clark at Northwood and W. W. 


’ Stickney at Exeter and was admitted to the 


bar in the latter town in 1865. In 1866 he 
was a member of the Rockingham County 
Board of School Commisioners. 

In 1866 he moved to Amesbury and was 
soon after admitted to the bar of Essex 
County, and later to practice in the United 
States courts. He was made a trial justice 
in 1876, and upon the establishment of the 
Second District Court in May, 1888, he was 
appointed to the judgeship, a position which 
he had since beld. In 1878-79 Judge Cate was 
a member .of the state senate. He was a 
delegate to the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Chicago which nominated James G. 
Blaine for president. He was made a com- 
missioner to reéstablish the boundary line 
between Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
in 1885. 

Judge Cate was one of the original trustees 
of Coe Academy at Northwood, N. H., a 
trustee of the Provident Institution for Savings 
at Amesbury, for six years chairman of the 
school board, and many years member of the 
board of trustees of the public library. He 
had always been active in the Republican 
party, and was president of the Amesbury 
Republican Club for several years. 


HON. CHARLES E. HOWE 


Charles E. Howe, born at Gonic Village, 
Rochester, N. H., January 27, 1846, died 
in Lowell, Mass., July 23, 1911. 

Mr. Howe was educated in the schools 
of Gonic and Lowell, Mass., where his family 
had removed. He enlisted in the Union 
army at the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
served throughout, and continued in the 
regular army service as a hospital steward 
till April 4, 1867. He then went into business 
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in Chicago, but, after the great fire of 1871, 
returned to Lowell, where he engaged in the 
lumber business. He had served two terms 
as a member of the Lowell board of aldermen, 
and as mayor of the city in 1903-04, with great 
acceptance. He was a member of Post 42, 
G. A. R., the Union Veterans’ Union, Vesper 
Country Club, Martin Luther and Pilgrim 
Commandery, Knights Templar, of Lowell, 
and of several clubs in Boston. A wife 
survives him. 


ALBERT L. HALL 


Albert L. Hall, long register of deeds for 
the County of Sullivan, died at his residence 
in Newport July 23, 1911. . 

He was a native of Blue Hill, Me., born 
July 17, 1839, but removed to Cornish in 
early life, where he enlisted in the Second 
N. H. Regiment in the Civil War. He was 
captured by the Confederates at the Battle 
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of Bull Run, and imprisoned at Andersonville, 
from which he was paroled in May, 1862, 
and discharged in July following. He settled 
in Lebanon after the war but removed to 
Newport in the early 70’s where he ever after 
resided. 


WALLACE L. DOW 


Wallace L. Dow, born in Croydon, N. H., 
September 21, 1844, died at Sioux Falls, 
8S. Dak., July 6, 1911. 

In early life Mr. Dow was engaged with his 
father and brother in business in Newport, 
as a contractor and builder, the firm doing 
an extensive business throughout the state, 
the new State Prison at Coneord having been 
built by them. Removing to South Dakota, 
he was largely employed as an architect and 
builder, making the plans for most of the 
state institutions, and numerous important 
buildings at Sioux Falls. He leaves a wife, 
daughter and two sons. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The present issue of the GRANITE MonTHLY 
is presented as a double number, for the 
months of August and September, the arrange- 
ment being necessitated by the extent of the 
matter pertaining to the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the town of Newport, 
covering over forty pages and making the 
only complete account of that important his- 
torical event presented in any one issue of 
any publication. The number contains sixty- 
four pages in all, besides the frontispiece, 
making it fully double the size of the regular 
issue, and will be of special interest not only 
to all Newport people at home and abroad, 
but to all who take an interest in state history 
and biography generally. Copies will be 
mailed to any address for 20 cts. each, or six 
copies for $1.00. 


Old Home Week was observed throughout 
the state this year to about the usual extent. 
Some towns that have observed the festival 
in the past failed to do so, while some others 
not in the habit of so doing fell into line this 
year. The little town of Lempster, in Sulli- 
van County, with less than four hundred 
people at present, but which has sent abroad 
a large contingent of the world’s workers, is 
-one of the towns that never fails in its obser- 
vance. Wednesday, August 23, was the day 
-set apart for ‘Old Home Day” there, and 
about 300 people, many from distant towns, 
-and a number from outside the state gathered 
at Union Hall, Lempster “Street,” for the 
customary reunion. Fred A. Barton pre- 


sided, and addresses were made by Hiram 
Parker of Lempster, Dr. A. W. Mitchell of 
Epping, Dr. C. A. Allen of Holyoke, Mass., 


Dr. Levi C. Taylor of Hartford, Conn., Mrs. 
Louise Huntoon of Penacook, Mrs. Louise 
Adams of Derry, Rev. Nancy P. W. Smith 
and others. 


Mrs. Georgiana Rogers writes from Brook- 
line commending in strong terms the work of 
the New Hampshire Animal Rescue League, 
with headquarters in Manchester, and espe- 
cially the untiring efforts of its agent, Clarence 
Hosea Sargent, who spares neither time nor 
labor to promote the work for the alleviation 
of the sufferings of animals, too often sub- 
jected to inhuman treatment at the hands of 
unfeeling men. Space forbids the publica- 
tion of the communication in full, but the 
closing appeal to all citizens of the state to 
become members of the League by forward- 
ing the annual fee of $1.00 to the headquarters 
of the League, 852 Elm St., Manchester, may 
well be heeded by all. The object is a most 
worthy one. 


In the death, at his summer home at 
Orford, of Associate Justice James B. Rich- 
ardson of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 
which will be noted more particularly in the 
Necrology Department next month, the Bay 
State loses another of New Hampshire’s 
valuable contributions to the ranks of her 
judiciary, which have been many and great 
as well as to the successful leadership in all 
professions and callings within her limits. 
Judge Richardson’s death, also adds another 
to the remarkable list of judicial vacancies 
— Governor Foss has been called upon to 











HON. JOHN HENRY ALBIN 








